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RUE  wealth  consists  of  natural  resources  plus  human  effort,  and  we  must  never 
forget  that  a  great  storehouse  of  natural  resources,  plus  an  energetic  and  ingenious 
people  are  the  factors  that  have  made  this  nation  what  it  is  today.  To  conserve 
these  basic  resources  we  must  profit  by  experience  and  abandon  the  age-old  attempt 
to  make  Nature  conform  to  a  man-made  system  of  economics  instead  of  adjusting 
that  system  to  Nature's  basic  laws. 

The  proof  that  such  an  adjustment  of  man's  plans  to  Nature's  demands  can 
be  successful  can  be  seen  in  many  communities  in  Louisiana  today.  Once  more  the 
melodic  whistle  of  bobwhite  quail  can  be  heard  across  the  fields  in  early  morning; 
once  more  the  throaty  gobble  of  the  wild  turkey  and  the  rasping  scrape  of  his  spread 
vrings  may  be  heard  in  suitable  forest  and  swamp  lands;  once  more  the  waving  flag 
of  the  white-tailed  deer  may  be  seen  flashing  over  ridge  and  through  dense  browse 
of  Louisiana's  forests;  and  once  more  the  sharp  bark  of  the  elusive  squirrel  may  be 
heard  in  mast  trees  where  for  years  the  sight  of  a  squirrel  was  an  extreme  rariety. 

These  are  some  of  the  wonders  of  nature  that  never  fail  to  thrill,  yet  none  of 
these  has  "just  happened"  to  come  back.  For  the  last  several  decades  Louisiana, 
once  a  fisherman's  and  hunter's  paradise,  had  steadily  been  denuding  itself  of  all 
kinds  of  fish  and  game,  until  it  looked  as  if  anything  attempted  in  the  effort  to  restore 
our  natural  wildlife  resources  was  merely  locking  the  barn  after  the  horse  had  been 
stolen. 

Restocking  programs  of  one  kind  and  another  had  been  tried  in  other  states  with 
questionable  success,  and  it  was  freely  predicted  that  similar  plans  for  Louisiana 
would  come  to  the  same  results.  Close  study,  however,  of  most  of  these  plans 
revealed  that  in  the  main  they  were  trying  to  make  Nature  conform  to  man's  ideology 
and  it  just  wouldn't  work.  Then  another  course  presented  itself.  Why  not  get  our 
horse  out  in  front  of  our  cart.  Instead  of  trying  to  shove  man's  ideology  down 
Nature's  throat,  why  not  accept  Nature's  plan.  In  other  words  lend  a  hand  to  Nature 
in  providing  a  place  once  more  in  which  furred  and  feathered  game  could  live  in 
safety,  in  plenty  and  in  the  contented  security  necessary  for  its  self  propagation. 
And  that  meant  firft  of  all  suitable  habitat  converted  into  game  preserves,  sufficient 
money  for  the  purchase  of  game  for  restocking,  and  a  stepped  up  program  of  game 
management. 

Governor  Earl  K.  Long  expressed  immediate  approval  of  the  program,  the  1948 
Legislature  appropriated  $150,000  a  year  for  two  years  for  the  purchase  of  game  for 
restocking,  and  repeated  the  appropriation  in  1950,  and  ground  was  at  once  broken 
for  the  establishment  of  game  preserves  in  strategic  areas  throughout  the  state. 

To  date  there  are  11  such  game  preserves  and  at  least  one  more  is  in  prospect. 
Since  mid-summer  of  1948  we  have  purchased  and  liberated  71,161  quail  in  Louisiana 
and  expect  to  iiuerate  at  least  46,000  more  this  year.  In  three  years  2,609  wild 
turkeys  have  been  bought  and  restocked;  485  deer,  several  hundred  squirrels  and 
more  than  six  million  fish  have  been  added  to  the  restocking  program,  and  all  of  this 
fish  and  game  stock  has  gone  into  communities  where  Nature  can  absorb,  protect 
and  provide  for  it.  In  simple  words  Mother  Nature  has  been  given  the  restocking 
job.  We  are  simply  providing  Nature  with  the  proper  tools.  And  the  plan  is  work- 
ing .  .  .  working  so  well  that  it  has  been  recognized  throughout  the  nation  as  one 
of  the  foremost  restocking  of  wildlife  resources  programs  in  effect  today. 

But  the  happiness  that  the  return  of  fish  and  game  to  our  fields  and  streams 
has  brought  to  Louisiana's  sportsmen  is  nothing  when  compared  to  the  happiness 
of  future  generations,  who,  in  the  final  analysis  will  be  the  real  benefactors  of  this 
restocking  program. 
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THE  WHITE  PERCH  AMD  THE  CALICO  BASS 


The  Black  Crappie   (Po 


"T 


s  nigro-maoulatus),  also  called  Calico  Bass  and  the  Speckled 
appie.    (After   Dr.  Clinton    L.   Baker). 


1  HIS  discussion  is  a  story  of  two  fishes, 
the  White  Crappie  and  the  Black  Crappie. 
The  Crappies  belong  to  the  Sunfish  family, 
the  Centrarchidae,  a  group  of  fishes  that 
occur  naturally  only  in  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent.  The  twenty-five  species  of 
Centrarchids  include  some  of  our  most  im- 
portant and  most  popular  fresh-water  game 
fishes. 

All  of  the  Sunfishes  are  freshwater 
species,  although  some  may  enter  bracl;ish 
water  as,  for  example,  in  Lake  Pontchar- 
train,  Louisiana. 

For  ordinary  purposes,  the  Sunfishes  can 
best  be  understood  if  they  are  divided  into 
three  groups: 

First,  and  most  important,  the  Basses, 
of  which  we  have  in  Louisiana  the  Large- 
mouth  Black  Bass  and  the  Kentucky  or 
Spotted  Bass; 

Second,  the  two  species  of  Crappies,  and; 

Third,  the  rest  of  the  species  which  are 

more     usually    referred    to     as    Sunfishes, 

Bream  or  any  other  of  some  hundreds  of 

different  individual  names. 

These  three  groups  of  the  Sunfish  family 
represent  their  descending  size  in  the  same 
order.  Indeed,  one  of  our  Sunfishes,  the 
Pygmy  Sunfish  (Elassoma  zonatum),  one 
inch  long,  is  the  smallest  of  all  our  Ameri- 
can fishes,  while  the  largest  of  the  group, 
the  Largemouth  Black  Bass  (Micropterus 
salmoides)  has  provided  a  rod  and  i'eel 
record  of  thirty-two  and  one-half  inches 
in  length  with  a  weight  of  twenty-two  and 
one-fourth  pounds. 

The  Sunfish  family  are  all  nest  builders. 
Their  culture  involves  the  use  of  ponds  for 
rearing  them  since  unlike  such  other  sport 
fish  as  the  Northern  true  Trout,  the  Salmon 
and  the  Pikes,  they  cannot  be  stripped  and 
their  eggs  fertilized  and  reared  in  hatchery 
jars.    This  fact  results  in  a  sharp  contrast 


between  Northern  and  Southern  general 
procedures  in  fish  culture. 

Louisiana,  as  will  presently  be  made 
clear,  has,  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
seasonal  fluctuation  of  its  natural  waters, 
an  unusual  opportunity  to  secure  many  of 
its  Bass,  Crappies,  Sunfishes  and  other 
game  species  without  even  having  the 
trouble  of  raising  them,  for  by  fish  rescue 
work  it  is  possible  to  secure  excellent  stock 
of  various  ages  from  backwaters,  borrow 
pits  and  other  areas  where  receding  water 
levels  have  left  fish  trapped. 

The  fish  hatcheries,  which  are  operated 
by  Major  James  Brown,  Director,  Fish  and 
Game  Division  of  the  Department  of  Wild 
Life  and  Fisheries,  do  not  rear  any  Crap- 
pies; however,  because  of  the  conditions 
indicated  above,  the  fish  rescue  work  pro- 
vides a  more  successful  program  for 
Crappie  restocking.  Major  Brown  reported 
that  during  the  year  1948  a  total  of 
127,244  Crappies  (both  White  and  Black) 
with  an  estimated  weight  of  37,358  pounds 
and  during  the  year  1949  a  total  of 
811,969  Crappies  with  an  estimated  weight 
of  58,156  pounds  were  recovered  and  re- 
stored to  fishing  waters  by  seining  crews 
who,  provided  with  the  most  modern  equip- 
ment obtainable,  carried  out  this  work 
under  his  supervision.  The  aggregate  of 
these  two  years,  therefore,  constituted  a 
total  of  939,213  Crappies  with  a  total 
weight  of  95,514  pounds.  All  of  these  fish, 
it  must  be  emphasized,  were  saved  from 
borrow  pits  and  placed  in  public  fishing 
waters. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  this  fish 
rescue  program  in  terms  of  securing  sizable 
fish  without  the  cost  of  rearing  and  feed- 
ing them  can  be  well  realized  when  it  is 
compared  with:  first,  the  comparable  vastly 
greater   cost   of   operating   fish   hatcheries 


By  James  Nelson  Gowanloc'i 

(Chief  Biologist,  Louisiana  Department  of 
Wild  Life  and  Fisheries) 


in  the  manner  nee  s'ary  in  the  North;  and, 
second,  the  astronomically  heavy  mortality 
that  occurs  during  the  hatchery  rearing 
and  subsequent  growth  of  the  Northern 
species  referred  to  above. 

The  two  Crappies  are  beautiful  fish,  so 
similar  in  appearance,  however,  that  they 
are  frequently  confused  by  fishermen.  This 
is  particularly  due  to  the  fact  that  both 
the  White  Crappie  and  the  Black  Crappie 
can,  in  response  to  light,  change  the  inten- 
sity of  their  coloration  in  a  matter  of 
minutes.  Very  frequently,  the  fisherman 
who  has  captured  a  fine  string  of  White 
Crappie  in  brightly  sunlit  waters  and  then 
has  moved  and  hung  out  his  fish  in  some 
shadowed  place  will  be  astonished  when  on 
lifting  them,  he  finds  that  they  have  so 
completely  altered  in  coloration.  This  is 
due  to  the  response  of  the  pigment  cells 
of  the  fish  to  the  intensity  ^f  the  light 
received  by  the  eye. 

The  White  Crappie  ranges  from 
Nebraska  and  the  Mississippi  Basin  of 
Minnesota,  through  Western  and  South- 
eastern Wisconsin  and  south  through  the 
Mississippi  Valley  to  Texas  and  South 
Alabama.  Along  the  Atlantic  slope,  it  is 
found  as  far  north  as  North  Carolina.  In 
appearance,  it  is  a  beautiful  silvery  olive, 
becoming  green  or  brown  on  the  back. 
Usually  seven  to  nine  vertical  dark  bars 
appear  on  the  sides,  while  the  belly  is 
white. 

The  Black  Crappie  is  a  more  northern 
species,  ranging  from  Southern  Canada  in 
Manitoba  and  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  east 
to  Quebec,  then  south  to  Lake  Champlain 
and  the  Great  Lakes.  It  extends  in  the 
Mississippi  River  drainage  from  Eastern 
Nebraska  and  Minnesota  to  Western  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  and  southward  to 
Texas  and  Northern  Florida.  On  the  At- 
lantic Coast,  it  also  occurs  as  far  north 
as  North  Carolina.  The  coloration  of  the 
Black  Crappie  is  silver  mottled  with  clear 
olive  green.  The  dark  mottling,  scattered 
in  irregular  small  patches,  covers  the  whole 
body.  The  vertical  fins  show  dark  olive 
reticulations  surrounding  pale  spots.  The 
anal  fin  is  marked  like  the  dorsal.  There 
is  a  dusky  spot  on  the  "ear"   (gill  cover) . 

The  two  Crappies  can  be  distinguished 
readily  if  attention  be  paid  to  three  diag- 
nostic characteristics:  first,  the  number  of 
spines  in  the  dorsal  fin;  second,  the  slope 
of  the  dorsal  silhouette;  and,  third,  the 
comparison  of  the  measurement  from  the 


tip  of  the  upper  jaw  to  the  front  edge  of 
the  eye  with  the  measurement  of  the 
breadth  of  the  eye  itself. 

First,  the  White  Crappie  usually  pos- 
sesses six  spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  though 
often  five  or  seven  may  be  present.  The 
Black  Crappie  possesses  seven  or  eight 
spines  in  the  dorsal  fin,  though  six  to  ten 
may  be  present.  The  more  complete  range 
of  spine  counts  is  indicated   below. 

Second,  the  White  Crappie  presents  a 
definitely  more  S-shaped  curve  in  the  out- 
line of  the  back  than  does  the  Black 
Crappie,  a  characteristic  that  is  well  shown 
in   the  accompanying  illusti-ations. 

Third,  the  White  Crappie  exhibits  a 
definitely  greater  distance  between  the  tip 
of  the  upper  jaw  and  the  anterior  edge  of 
the  eye  than  is  the  breadth  of  the  eye 
itself,  while  in  the  Black  Crappie  this 
measurement  from  the  tip  of  the  upper 
jaw  to  the  front  edge  of  the  eye  is  equal 
to  the  eye  breadth. 

Dr.  Francesca  LaMonte  gives  as  the 
Grapples'  weight: 

White    Crappie:    "One    to    two 
pounds,  said  to  reach  three." 
■    Black   Crappie:   "Often   up   to 
two  pounds  and  reaches  four." 

Spine  counts  are  the  best  technical 
characteristics  for  the  discrimination  of 
the  two  species  of  Crappies. 

The  most  consistent  difference  between 
the  two  species,  as  already  indicated,  is  the 
presence  of  six  dorsal  spines  in  the  White 
Crappie  and  seven  dorsal  spines  in  the 
Black  Crappie.  This,  however,  is  not  in- 
variable. One  group  of  investigators  ex- 
amined three  hundred  and  thirty-seven 
White  Crappies  and  found  that  three  hun- 
dred and  eighteen  possessed  six  spines, 
fifteen  five  and  four  seven.  A  total  of 
three  hundred  and  seventeen  Black  Crap- 
pies revealed  two  hundred  and  sixty-six 
with  the  characteristic  seven  spines,  forty- 
six  with  eight,  two  with  six,  one  with  nine 
and  two  with  ten.  The  difference  is  still 
highly  useful  since  out  of  this  total  of 
six  hundred  and  fifty-four  fish  of  both 
species,  only  two  individuals  possessing  six 
spines  would  have  been  incorrectly  classi- 
fied on  this  basis  alone. 

The  popular  names  of  these  two  fishes 
are  extremely  confusing  since  the  White 
Crappie  bears  numbers  of  popular  names, 
too  numerous  to  list  here  since  many  of 
them  are  extremely  local  in  usage  and 
the  Black  Crappie  liears  a  number  of 
popular  names  which  are  equally  useless. 
It  happens  that  in  Louisiana  the  writer 
has  found  the  terms  White  and  Black 
Crappie  very  seldom  employed.  The  White 
Crappie  is  known  throughout  the  northern 
part  of  the  State  as  the  White  Perch, 
which  causes  a  great  deal  of  additional 
difficulty  since  this  is  actually  the  ac- 
cepted name  of  the  true  White  Perch 
(Morone  americana),  a  fish  that  does  not 
occur  in  Louisiana  but  is  a  cousin  of  our 
common   Louisiana   Yellow   Bass    (Morono 
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interrupta).  The  name  White  Perch  is  also 
elsewhere  applied  to  the  Black  Crappie  and 
in  Northern  United  States  (but  usually  not 
Louisiana)  to  the  freshwater  Drum  (known 
almost  invariably  in  Louisiana  as  the 
Gaspergou)  as  well  as  to  a  marine  fish, 
the  Wall-eyed  Surffish  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Throughout  many  of  the  southern  par- 
ishes, it  bears  the  odd  popular  name  of 
"Sac-a-Iait".  The  origin  of  this  name  is 
interesting.  Dr.  W.  A.  Read  first  dei'ived 
it  from  Sac  a  lait,  "milk  bag,"  although 
spelling  it  Sacalait,  but  later  found  that 
the  name  actually  came  from  a  Choctaw 
Indian  word,  Sakli,  which  means  "trout." 

The  two  Crappie  species  bear  together 
over  sixty  colloquial  names. 

The  usual  concept  of  a  "pan  fish"  is 
that  it  is  a  fish  of  good  game  qualities, 
high  in  merit  as  a  food  fish  and  is  in  aver- 
age size  about  a  pound  or  more.  Using 
this  definition,  the  White  Crappie  and 
Black  Crappie  are  ideal  examples,  as  is 
also  the  White  Perch  which  is  not  a  Perch 
and  belongs  to  quite  a  different  family. 
This  species  is  known  almost  invariably  in 
Louisiana  as  the  Barfish,  a  popular  name 
that  simply  further  confuses  the  confusion 
of  fish  technology. 

Pan  fish  among  the  six  hundred  or  more 
fishes  that  occur  in  the  United  States  and 
the  thirteen  thousand  or  more  species 
known  throughout  the  world  occupy  a  place 
of  importance  far  out  of  proportion  to 
their  number  since  they  preeminently  con- 
tribute to  providing  food  and  sport  for 
anglers  of  all  ages  and  predilections  and 
all  interests  as  sportsmen. 

Observations  on  the  nesting  habits  of 
the  White  Crappie  carried  out  in  an  Illinois 
lake  indicated  that  in  this  particularly 
shallow  bay  (seventy-five  feet  in  length, 
fifteen  feet  in  width  and  only  one  and  one- 
half  feet  deep  in  the  middle),  the  nests 
were  placed  two  to  four  feet  apart  and 
all  were  situated  under  or  near  an  over- 
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hanging  sod  ledge  where  the  clay  bank 
had  been  undercut  about  twelve  inches. 
The  hard  clay  bottom,  free  from  silt,  was 
covered  with  only  four  to  eight  inches  of 
clear  water. 

Miller  and  Bryan,  two  ichthyologists 
who  conducted  their  researches  in  the 
Wheeler  Reservoir  of  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  tagged  White  Crappies  in  an 
attempt  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
White  Crappie  group  was  being  adequately 
harvested. 

They  tagged  one  thousand  Crappie,  all 
of  legal  angling  size,  which  were  trapped 
in  hoop  nets  set  and  lifted  daily  at  the 
entrances  of  the  backwater.  These  taggings 
were  conducted  from  March  14th  to  June 
9th.  Only  ten  of  the  one  thousand  tagged 
fish  were  recaptured  by  late  June.  The  dis- 
tance travelled  by  the  recaptured  fish 
ranged  from  a  few  hundred  yards  to  one- 
fifth  mile.  The  average  elapsed  time  be- 
tween tagging  and  recapturing  was  twen- 
ty-five days.  The  average  minimal  dis- 
tances moved  was  seven-tenths  of  one  mile. 

The  precise  location  of  the  tagging  op- 
erations was  the  most  favorable  available, 
thus  the  recapture  of  only  1.1  percent  (as 
far  as  this  experiment  can  be  regarded  as 
being  adequately  valid)  would  indicate 
that  the  harvesting  of  the  crop  was  quite 
inadequate. 

The  necessity  of  close  season  for  fresh- 
water game  fish  is  a  matter  of  perennial 
controversy  amongst  sportsmen. 

The  writer,  after  careful  consideration 
of  all  the  evidence,  believes  that  no  such 
closed  season  is  necessary  in  Louisiana, 
and  further  believes  that  the  imposition 
of  a  closed  season  on  freshwater  game  fish, 
far  from  accomplishing  beneficial  results, 
actually  is  a  detrimental  measure  since 
the  results  of  modern  freshwater  fish 
management  research  have  established  be- 
yond all  doubt  that  with  properly  enforced 
legal  number  and  legal  size  limits,  the 
(Continued  on  Page  22) 


THE  LOWDOWN  ON  THE  GRAND  ISLE  TARPON  RODEO 
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HEN  anything  grows  beyond  its  orig- 
inal intention,  wins  recognition  as  a  success 
and  becomes  an  established  institution, 
there  is  always  some  one  scratching  be- 
neath the  surface  for  the  "lowdown".  Per- 
haps they  only  wish  to  learn  how  it  got  that 
way,  or  maybe  they  are  motivated  by  the 
all  too  frequent  desire  to  uncover  hidden 
skeletons. 

SoooGO  .  .  .  before  some  snooper  comes 
up  with  the  idea  that  he  ought  to  "expose" 
the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  which  is  to 
be  held  July  19,  20  and  21  this  year  here's 
the  real  "lowdown"  on  that  annual  classic 
of  deep  sea  fishing. 

To  begin  with,  no  altruistic  emotions 
prompted  the  originators  of  the  Grand  Isle 
Tarpon  Rodeo  twenty-three  years  ago.  They 
were  all  dyed-in-the-wool  sports-fishermen, 
some  of  whom  had  caught  a  tarpon  and 


some  of  whom  hadn't,  but  they  all  wanted 
to,  that  is  until  they  expertly  or  acciden- 
tally found  their  hook  firmly  embedded  in 
the  ivory-lined  mouth  of  the  "grand  ecaille" 
and  suddenly  realized  that  they  were  fast- 
ened to  more  concentrated  hellishness  than 
any  Nazi  storm  trooper  could  contrive. 

With  knuckles  skinned  and  bleeding,  fin- 
gers blistered  by  a  burning  line,  arms  and 
back  aching,  mouth  parched  and  dry,  and 
eyes  glassy,  a  pain-numbed  hand  clings 
unconsciously  to  reel  handle  until  the  dead 
tarpon — yes,  that's  right,  for  more  often 
than  not  the  fightinest  fish  of  'em  all  is 
dead  by  the  time  he's  brought  to  gaff — 
is  boated  and  his  captor  all  but  topples  over 
beside  the  vanquished.  Even  the  most  ex- 
pert with  a  rod  and  reel  finds  himself  com- 
pletely "pooped  out"  after  every  battle, 
yet   he'll   sit   for   hours,   holding   a   heavy 


By   Mel   Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
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rod  and  reel  with  a  blazing  sun  frying  him 
to  a  crisp,  in  the  mere  hope  of  getting  a 
tarpon  strike — not  a  tarpon,  mind  you, 
merely  a  tarpon  strike,  for  its  only  about 
once  in  every  ten  times  that  the  strike 
results  in  a  securely  hooked  fish. 

Such  were  the  type  of  men  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  the  first  Grand  Isle  Tar- 
pon Rodeo.  As  we  mentioned  earlier,  some 
of  them  had  caught  a  tarpon,  but  the  ma- 
jority were  still  uninitiated  to  the  devesta- 
tion  that  can  be  caused  by  one  of  the  very 
few  large  fish  to  which  it  is  proper  to 
apply  the  word  magnificent.  Either  in  the 
water  or  out,  or  hanging  upon  the  wall  of 
a  trophy  room,  this  fish  is  as  its  pet  name 
implies — a  Silver  King. 

As  a  successful  tarpon  angler  gazes  ex- 
hausted, bloodied  and  victorious  at  the 
enormous  scales,  the  back  of  royal  blue, 
and  sides  of  burnished  silver,  he  becomes 
so  awed  by  such  external  splendor  that  he 
never  even  gives  a  Ihought  as  to  whether 
the  fish's  flesh  is  savory  or  not.  He  has 
landed  a  tarpon !  That  is  all  that  matters. 
No,  that's  not  quite  right.  That  is  ALMOST 
all  that  matters,  for  there  is  another  fact 
to  be  considered.  Without  exception  your 
triumphant  tarpon  angler  is  done  fishing 
for  the  day  when  his  fish  is  brought  to  gaff. 
In  many  instances  he's  done  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  rodeo.  You  don't  tangle  with 
a  grown-up  silver  king,  fight  him,  land 
him,  and  go  back  for  more.  You've  got  a 
belly-full    of    tarpon    without    eating    any. 

"So  why  don't  we  hold  a  tarpon  rodeo," 
suggested  one  of  these  hardy  anglers  back 
in  1927.  "I  hear  there  are  a  lot  of  tarpon 
around  Grand  Isle,  and  we  could  hold  the 
rodeo  down  there." 

And  that  was  the  start  of  it.  At  least 
that  was  the  seed.  The  inaccessability  of 
Grand  Isle  in  those  days  had  kept  it  one 
of  the  still  few  remaining  semi-primitive 
spots  along  the  Louisiana  Gulf  Coast.  You 
got  there  by  boat,  or  you  didn't  get  there. 
Those  who  owned  boats,  yachts,  cabin 
cruisers,  motor  boats  and  such,  took  on 
guests  to  their  capacity  and  set  sail  for 
that  first  rodeo. 

There  were  perhaps  a  dozen  craft  in  all, 
and  less  than  50  bonafide  fishermen,  among 
them  such  trenchermen-fishermen  as  Hugh 
Wilkinson,    Sr.,    the    late    John    Donovan, 


Oscar  Turlington,  Jim  McMahon,  Frank 
Von  der  Haar,  Urban  Wilkinson,  Miles  Coe, 
Gus  Jacquet,  the  late  Bill  Leppert,  Harry 
Bonck,  Mel  Washburn,  Leo  Marrero,  Judge 
Charles  O'Neil,  Judge  Fred  Oser,  and 
others,  and  they  had  themselves  a  time. 
They  caught  a  tarpon,  too,  so  it  was  of- 
ficially  a   success. 

That  it  was  a  success  in  other  ways  soon 
became  apparent  to  those  who  didn't  go, 
but  listened  for  months  to  the  tales  of 
those  who  did.  The  memories  of  that  early 
tarpon  rodeo  are  still  vivid  in  the  minds  of 
all  who  were  there,  and  when  the  next 
Rodeo  fleet  glides  through  the  sparkling 
waters  of  Barataria  Bay  on  the  way  to 
anchorage  at  Bayou  Rigaud  on  July  18, 
there  will  be  a  far-away  look  in  the  eyes 
of  many,  as  they  conjure  up  a  mental  pic- 
ture of  the  late  Commodore  John  Donovan 
and  his  old  "Adco",  the  flagship  of  the 
Rodeo  fleet  for  many  years,  with  Oscar 
Turlington  and  Jim  McMahon,  the  Com- 
modore's first  assistants  as  hosts,  "dishing 
it  out"  to  everyone  John  brought  aboard, 
and  John   brought   everyone   aboard. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  those  were 
the  days  of  the  "great  national  drought", 
but  there  was  no  more  noticeable  suffering 
from  lack  of  charged  water,  than  there  was 
from  fishing  water. 

The  main  idea,  of  course,  was  to  land 
a  tarpon.  Every  fisherman,  embryo  or  ex- 
pert, had  such  an  accomplishment  as  his 
goal  when  he  set  out  on  the  rodeo.  Some 
persevered.  Some  procrastinated.  But  all 
had  a  whale  of  a  good  time  and  for  the  re- 
mainder of  that  year  they  had  plenty  to 
talk  about  whenever  two  or  more  of  the 
original  rodeo  participants  got  together. 
It  wasn't  long  until  others  begin  to  get  the 
idea  that  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  was 
one  event  where  the  peak  of  good-fellow- 
ship and  the  thrill  of  tarpon  fishing  were 
expertly  combined  for  the  enjoyment  of 
all. 

Hugh  Wilkinson,  Sr.,  even  at  that  early 
date  a  veteran  tarpon  angler,  had  foresight 
enough    to    realize    that    the    rodeo    group 


should  be  more  firmly  bound  together,  and 
at  a  meeting  he  called,  it  was  decided  to 
form  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.  This  was  done,  the  association 
was  duly  incorporated  under  the  state  laws 
of  Louisiana,  John  Donovan  was  elected 
permanent  president,  with  Mr.  Wilkinson 
general  chairman,  and  a  full  retinue  of 
lesser  ofi'icials  chosen.  Since  that  time  the 
rodeo  has  grown  apace.  In  fact  the  original 
group  looks  in  perpetual  amazement  at 
the  institution  their  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo  has  become.  For  several  years  after 
its  inception  there  was  an  annual  increase 
in  boats  and  anglers,  and  there  was  a  great 
upsurge  in  goodf  ellowship  as  the  rodeo  each 
succeeding  year  took  on  the  added  enjoy- 
ment of  a  happy  reunion,  many  of  the 
registered  participants  not  seeing  one  an- 
other one  rodeo  to  the  next.  Some  amazing 
catches  of  tarpon  were  recorded,  and  some 
years  found  not  more  than  one  silver  king 
taken  during  the  three-day-contest,  but 
never  in  any  year  was  the  rodeo  "skunked" 
entirely. 

On  one  or  two  occasions  determined  fish- 
ermen went  out  late  the  last  afternoon 
when  it  looked  like  a  whitewash,  and  in 
each  instance  one  tarpon  was  hooked  and 
landed,  thus  saving  the  day  and  the  rodeo. 

For  years  the  anglers  were  satisfied  to 
fish  only  for  tarpon  as  the  prize  fish 
for  which  beautiful  silver  trophies  were 
awarded,  along  with  the  bronze  and  silver 
lapel  buttons  Commodore  Donovan  intro- 
duced and  made  a  permanent  trophy  for 
every  person  who  captured  one  of  the  fight- 
ing fish.  Then  as  each  year's  total  of  con- 
testants grew  into  the  hundreds,  it  was 
decided  to  add  other  game  fish  to  the 
prize  list,  ofl'ering  valuable  prizes  for  the 
top  fish  in  each  of  12  classifications.  These 
included  cobia,  jack  crevalle,  dolphin,  false 
albicore  (bonita),  triple-tail  (blackfish), 
jew  fish,  red  fish,  sheepshead,  speckled 
trout,  Spanish  mackerel,  king  mackerel  and, 
of   course,   the   tarpon. 

The  increase  in  interest  and  competition 
was  bewildering.  The  prizes  offered  were 
most  attractive,  but  the  honor  of  winning  a 


prize  was  even  more  desired.  A  man's  stand- 
ing in  the  world  of  finance,  politics  or  the 
professions  availed  him  nothing  unless  he 
was  fisherman  enough  to  come  up  with  a 
prize  catch.  Any  man  or  woman,  fishing 
from  a  skiff  or  a  pirogue,  with  the  most 
unpretentious  tackle,  was  just  as  liable  to 
come  up  with  a  prize  winning  fish  as  the 
angler  who  fished  from  the  stern  of  a 
palatial  yacht  with  the  very  latest  in  ex- 
pensive gear.  No  fish  is  class  conscious  and 
all  are  extremely  unpredictable,  and  that 
made  competition  among  the  rodeo  en- 
trants constantly  paramount. 

With  the  addition  of  the  11  other  game 
fish  classes  in  the  prize  list  there  was  an- 
other amazing  upsurge  in  rodeo  attendance 
that  matched  the  increase  in  annual  en- 
thusiasm. Hence  it  was  a  natural  conse- 
quence that  still  more  attractions  be  offered 
and  prizes  for  second  and  third  winners  in 
each  class  became  the  rule  last  year.  But 
still  the  thing  grows.  This  year  a  thirteenth 
classification  has  been  added  .  .  .  the  sail- 
fish.  Until  a  year  or  so  ago  no  thought  had 
been  given  to  the  possibility  of  sailfish  in 
the  Grand  Isle  waters.  But  anglers  who 
knew  the  peculiarities  of  this  species, 
rigged  their  tackle  and  their  lures  especially 
for  the  elusive  beauty,  and  sailfish  were 
caught.  Not  one,  but  several  and  thus  the 
prize  list  for   1951   includes  the  sailfish. 

There  will  be  four  trophies  this  year 
in  the  tarpon  class  ...  all  beautiful  silver 
awards,  with  the  Hugh  M.  Wilkinson  trophy 
for  the  top  tarpon  the  chief  prize.  There 
will  be  trophies  also  for  the  second  and 
third  largest  tarpon,  and  one  for  the  most 
tarpon.  After  that  there  will  be  an  out- 
board motor  as  first  prize  in  each  other 
classification,  with  other  valuable  awards 
for  second   and   third   prize  winners. 

The  capital  prize  this  year  is  to  be  a 
new  1951  four-door  Plymouth  sedan,  but 
unless  you  catch  a  fish  that  wins  a  prize 
(first,  second  or  third)  in  one  of  the  thir- 
teen classes,  you  won't  get  a  chance  at  the 
capital  prize.  The  awarding  of  this  auto- 
mobile is  no  raffle.  You  must  be  duly  en- 
tered in  the   rodeo   and  you  must  catch   a 
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rpon  Rodeo  Association,  fighting  a 
gaffing.  This  picture,  taken  by  Le 
lade  of  a  tarpon   in   action. 
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prize  fish  before  your  name  goes  in  the 
pot  for  the  Plymouth. 

But  don't  get  the  idea  that  the  prizes 
alone  have  caused  the  great  interest  that 
this  rodeo  has  aroused.  Grand  Isle  as  a 
fishing  attraction  is  always  a  magnet.  As 
an  increasingly  popular  resort,  and  as  one 
of  the  most  picturesque  and  colorful  com- 
munities along  the  entire  Gulf  Coast,  it 
has  blossomed  in  the  last  two  decades  from 
an  isolated  fishing  village  to  a  nationally 
known   watering   place. 

When  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  had 
outgrown  its  swaddling  clothes  it  became 
apparent  that  the  residents  of  Grand  Isle 
should  become  a  more  definite  part  of  the 
institution.  Consequently,  Island  residents 
were  formed  into  committees  and  they  have 
become  a  very  important  unit  of  the  rodeo. 
With  Fornest  Millett  as  coordinator  of  all 
Island  committees  and  such  men  as  Bertoul 
Cheramie,  Andrew  Adams,  Henry  Para, 
Tony  Murullo,  Jack  Brown,  Mr.  Breaux,  and 
others  lending  their  cooperation,  the  Rodeo 
weekend  has  become  the  biggest  annual 
event  for  Grand  Isle. 

But  there  has  been  little  change  in  the 
original  intent  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon 
Rodeo.  Most  of  those  who  inaugurated  it 
are  still  carrying  on,  and  they  are  just 
as  jealous  now,  as  they  were  then  of  "their 
baby". 

The  death,  last  winter  of  John  Donovan, 
ended  his  reign  as  president  of  the  rodeo, 
an  administration  that  evoked  nothing  but 
praise  and  admiration  for  the  jovial  skip- 
per under  whose  guidance  the  rodeo  was 
launched.  Frank  A.  Von  der  Harr  has  been 
elected  as  his  successor,  and  already  Presi- 
dent Von  der  Haar  has  convinced  everyone 
of  his  determination  to  preserve  and  per- 
petuate the  prestige  of  this  daddy  of  all 
rodeos. 

Hugh  Wilkinson,  original  general  chair- 
man of  the  rodeo,  and  the  one  man  who 
has  done  more  than  any  other  to  put  this 
institution  on  the  pinnacle  it  now  occupies, 
has  more  or  less  retired  from  active  par- 
ticipation in  the  management  of  the  organ- 
ization, but  his  cousin.  Urban  Wilkinson, 
has  carried  on  for  the  last  several  years  as 
the  acting  general  chairman,  and  has  been 
tireless  and  constantly  enthusiastic  in  the 
fullfilment  of  his  ofFce,  and  the  insistence 
that  the  original  motive  for  the  founding  of 
the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo,  the  staging 
of  a  sports  contest  for  true  sportsmen,  be 
the  one  and  only  excuse  for  its  perpet- 
uation. 

Others  who  have  constantly  supported 
these  men  in  their  sincerity  are  Percy 
Davis,  chairman  of  the  prize  committee; 
Harry  Bonck,  chairman  of  the  rules  com- 
mittee; Miles  Coe,  chairman  of  the  judges 
committee,  Mel  Washburn,  chairman  of  the 
publicity  committee;  Oscar  Turlington,  sec- 
retary; Gus  Jacquet,  treasurer;  Jim  Mc- 
Mahon,  vice-president;  Bertoul  Cheramie, 
2nd   vice-president,   and  many   others. 

There  wil  be  more  than  a  thousand, 
maybe  as  many  as  two  thousand  registered 
entrants  in  this  year's  rodeo.  There  will  be 


A  group  of  early  tarpon  fishing  enthusiasts,  taken  on  a  tarpon  rodeo  at  Grand  Isle  almost 
two  decades  ago.  In  the  group  (standing  left  to  right)  are  Leon  Trice,  Judge  Fred  Oser, 
the  cook,  Hugh  Wilkinson,  Mike  Maihies,  Percy  Davis,  Al  Juge,  B.  C.  Cason,  Mel  Washburn 
and  Johnny  Lambert,  captor  of  one  of  the  two  tarpons  in  the  picture.  Kneeling  in  Center 
is  Frank  A.  Von  der  Haar,  now  president  of  the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  Association  who 
took  the  other  tarpon.  Bottom  row,  left  to  right.  Fred  Oser,  Jr.,  Bob  Gatlin,  Captain 
Raizey,   Bob   Elliott,   Gus  Jacquet    and     Ira     Lichterman. 


hundreds  of  boats  of  all  kinds  skimming 
over  Grand  Isle  waters,  from  Four  Bayou 
pass  to  Caminada,  during  the  days,  and  at 
anchor  in  Bayou  Rigaud  each  night.  There 
will  be  thousands  of  happy  fishermen  .  .  . 
and  fisherwomen,  too  .  .  .  ashore  or  aboard, 
recounting  each  day's  thrills  or  reminescing 
over  by-gone  rodeos.  And  there  will  be 
additional  thousands  of  sightseers,  lookers- 
on  and  the  curious  intermingling  with  the 
actual  participants,  for  Rodeo  weekend  is 
a  gala  one  on   Grand  Isle. 

It  begins,  however,  at  Lafitte.  At  Clar- 
ence Rammer's  store,  on  Barataria  Bayou. 
There  the  Rodeo  Fleet  assembles  on 
Wednesday  forenoon,  July  18.  It's  a  warm- 
up  for  everything  .  .  .  frivolity,  fraterniz- 
ing, and  frolicking  fishermen  getting  in  the 
mood.  Gaily  bedecked  the  Rodeo  fleet  sails 
shortly  afternoon,  headed  for  Bayou  Rig- 
aud. On  arrival  there  a  huge  shrimp  and 
crab  boil,  tendered  this  year  by  Bertoul 
Cheramie  and  his  sons,  awaits.  As  the  skip- 
pers jockey  their  boats  for  suitable  berths 
at  the  Rigaud  wharf,  the  Rodeo  corps 
swarm  ashore  to  jockey  for  elbow  room 
at  the  shrimp  and  crab  feast  .  .  .  and  the 
Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo  is  on  again. 

So  there  you  are  .  .  .  the  lowdown  on 
the  Grand  Isle  Tarpon  Rodeo.  That's  how 
it  got  this  way.  That  is,  that's  ALMOST 
how.  Of  course  but  for  the  fact  that  men 
like  to  fish  and  like  to  get  together  for  a 
hangup  booperoo,  at  least  once  a  year, 
there  never  would  have  been  a  rodeo  in  the 
first  place. 


KIDS  FISHING  RODEO 
SET  FOR  JUNE  23RD 

The  annual  Audubon  Park  "Kids  Fish- 
ing Rodeo"  for  all  New  Orleans  youngsters 
under  15  years  of  age  has  been  set  for 
June  23,  from  7  a.m.  until  11  a.m. 

Last  year's  rodeo  produced  over  500  con- 
testants and  many  of  the  boys  and  girls 
went  home  with  a  string  of  fish.  This  year 
the  rodeo  is  being  held  during  the  school 
vacation  period  and  preparations  have  been 
made  to  accomodate  a  thousand  or  more. 

According  to  I.  E.  LeBlanc,  of  the  I.  L. 
Lyons  &  Co.,  sponsors  of  the  rodeo,  there 
will  be  six  grand  prizes  and  one  entrance 
prize.  The  first  and  fourth  prize  will  be 
for  the  largest  Bass,  the  second  and  fifth 
prize  for  the  largest  Catfish  and  the  third 
and  sixth  prize  for  the  largest  Sun  Fish 
or  Crappie. 

Contestants  participating  may  use  either 
cane  poles,  fly  rods  or  casting  rods  when 
fishing.  There  will  also  be  free  soft  drinks 
for  all  contestants. 


The  narwhal  is  called  the  sea  unicorn 
because  of  the  long,  spiral  and  tapered  tusk 
that  grows  from  its  upper  jaw.  This  is 
sometimes  as  long  as  ten  feet.  Its  purpose 
has  never  been  determined.  Ironically,  the 
tusk  is  often  fashioned  into  a  harpoon 
used  in  the  hunting  of  these  sea  animals. 


AMERICA'S  BIGGEST 
FRESH-WATER  GAME  FISH 

By  BILL  WOLF 

Louisiana's  Alligator  Gar  Will  Dish  Out 
All  the  Fight  You  Can  Hope  to  Handle! 


Editor's  note — Bill  Wolf,  author  of 
this  story  on  the  Louisiana  garfish,  has 
made  frequent  trips  to  Louisiana  in 
search  of  material  for  his  stories  in  na- 
tional magazines.  This  story  is  reprinted 
from  the  May  issue  of  SPORTS 
AFIELD,  by  special  permission  of  Mr. 
Wolf  and  that  publication. 


A. 


L  S  FISHES  go,  he  is  a  plug-ugly,  utterly 
predatory,  armed  to  the  teeth  for  destruc- 
tion, and  built  for  indestructibility  with  a 
natural  armor  plate  that  is  nearly  imperv- 
ious to  shot  or  spear. 

The  scientist  finds  him  fascinating,  as 
a  psychiatrist  might  be  fascinated  by  a 
mad-dog  human  killer.  The  commercial 
fisherman  either  hates  him  as  a  destroyer 
of  food  species,  nets  and  trotlines,  or  sees 
a  new  source  of  profit  in  selling  his  edible 
flesh.  Sports  anglers  are  just  learning  that 
he  is  the  biggest,  toughest  fresh-water 
game  fish  we  have,  and  are  having  their 
tackle  smashed  in  the  learning  process  by 
this  always  vicious,  sometimes  dangerous, 
adversary. 

He  is  the  gar  fish. 

More  specifically,  he  is  the  alligator 
gar  of  the  Lower  Mississippi  area,  the 
monster  in  a  family  which  includes  the 
smaller  longnose,  shortnose  and  spotted 
gars  of  most  of  the  Mississippi  and  Great 
Lakes  drainage  systems. 

Collectively,  they  are  often  known  as 
gar  pike,  and  they  do  resemble  the  pike 
family  in  the  length  of  their  snouts,  their 
cylindrical  bodies  and  fin  arrangement; 
but  they  are  in  no  way  related.  The  alli- 
gator gar,  which  is  both  hero  and  villain 
of  this  piece,  would  consider  the  greatest 
northern  pike  and  muskellunge  on  record 
as  puny,  inoffensive  weaklings,  and  would 
be  ashamed  to  admit  relationship. 

The  world's  record  muskellunge — which 
is  considered  our  largest  inland  fresh-water 
game  fish — weighed  slightly  less  than  70 
pounds.  An  ordinary,  mature,  non-record 
'gator  gar  could  sever  the  body  of  the 
biggest  musky  nearly  in  two  with  one 
crunch    of   the    powerful    jaws   that   help 


Jack    Bates,    former    < 
Fisheries,  and  now  a 
Manchac.  Thi 


ame  warden  with  the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life  and 
'ederal  game  agent,  with  five  of  the  gars  that  were  caught  at  Pass 
dock,  beside  the   IVlanchac  bridge  is  a  hot  spot  for  anglers. 


give  it  some  resemblance  to  the  alligator. 
And  a  really  large  alligator  gar  would 
make  a  mincemeat  of  the  prize  musky. 

A  gar  weighing  200  pounds  is  so  com- 
mon that  it  excites  no  more  than  passing 
interest  as  a  nice-sized  fish.  And,  lurking 
somewhere  in  Louisiana's  waters,  skulking 
up  the  back  alleys  of  the  bayous  like  the 
killer  it  is,  there  most  likely  is  an  alligator 
gar  that  will  run  to  400  pounds,  waiting 


to  be  caught  some  day  and  change  Ameri- 
ca's  fresh-water   fishing   records! 

There  is  an  old,  only  partly  authenti- 
cated, report  of  such  a  monstrous  gar  hav- 
ing been  caught;  but  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  they  attain  that  size.  The 
only  doubtful  thing  would  be  the  ability 
of  an  angler  to  land  such  a  fish  on  rod 
and  line  in  the  waters  gars  inhabit.  Only 
the  strongest  big  game  ocean  tackle  would 


stand  the  gaff — maybe.  And  I  seriously 
doubt  if  the  angler  could  take  the  strain. 

Curiosity  about  the  alligator  gar's  quali- 
fications as  the  big  game  fish  of  the  con- 
tinent led  me  into  Louisiana  gar  country 
recently,  there  to  see  the  angling  methods 
used,  to  talk  to  veteran  gar  fishermen,  to 
learn   more  about  the  fish  itself. 

I  came  away  convinced  of  several  things, 
all  of  which  add  up  to  an  interesting 
challenge  to  the  country's  sports  fisher- 
men: 

The  alligator  gar  definitely  is  one  of 
our  major  game  fish.  What  else  could  you 
call  a  fish  that  grows  to  200,  300,  or  even 
more  pounds,  every  ounce  of  which  is 
fighting  bone   and   muscle? 

The  alligator  gar  has  all  the  attributes 
of  a  game  fish:  Strength,  courage,  cun- 
ning, and  a  willingness  to  strike  at  ar- 
tificial lures,  although  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  hook  a  gar  on  plug  or  spoon 
because  of  its  hard  mouth.  This  latter 
makes  use  of  bait  nearly  imperative,  but 
through  no  fault  of  the  fish. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  fish,  heavy 
tackle  is  necessary.  This  is  no  disgrace. 
Persons  who  fish  for  tarpon  and  deep  lake 
trout  fit  the  tackle  to  the  quarry.  Al- 
though I  have  seen  only  one  mounted,  a 
gar  makes  an  extraordinarily  impressive 
trophy  on  a  wall,  an  eight-footer  looking 
like   a   Brobdingnagian  barracuda   or  mus- 


kellunge  covered  with  chain  mail.  Finally, 
the   alligator  gar's  flesh  is  quite  edible. 

Here,  then,  is  a  major  fresh-water  game 
fish;  but  you  won't  find  it  in  any  compila- 
tion of  record  fishes.  The  lowly  carp  is 
there,  the  channel  catfish  is  repi'esented; 
but   no   gars. 

Why?  Well,  it's  a  peculiar  story  of  a 
fish  without  honor  in  its  own  country.  The 
people  of  Louisiana  don't  like  gar  fish,  and 
I'm  convinced  that  gar  fish  don't  like  the 
people  of  Louisiana,  or  any  other  state. 
At  any  rate,  my  first  experience  with  a 
gar  also  was  my  first  experience  with  a 
fish  that  showed  hatred  of  man  in  its  eyes. 

It  came  a  good  many  years  ago,  when  I 
was  a  kid  in  Ohio.  I  was  fishing  a  small 
pool  when  I  became  aware  of  an  odd  fish 
staring  steadily  at  me  from  the  shallows 
where  it  rested,  motionless.  I  had  never 
seen  anything  quite  like  it  before,  but  the 
thing  that  impressed  me  far  more  than 
its  strange  body  was  the  weird  feeling  that 
the  fish  hated  me,  that  it  wasn't  afraid  of 
me,  and  that  it  was  just  waiting  to  see 
what  I  was  going  to  do. 

When  I  swung  my  bait  in  front  of  it, 
it  paid  no  attention;  but  continued  to  give 
me  the  whammy  with  the  one  malevolent 
eye  turned  toward  me.  Later,  my  grand- 
father and  I  deliberately  netted  this,  or 
an  exactly  similar,  fish  from  the  pool  to 


Hershel    Lamkin,   of    Negreet,    La.    (left)    and 

Dan  Slay,  of  Many,  La.,  with  a  118-pound  gar 

they    caught    in    the    Sabine    river.    The    big 

killer   measured    six   feet    in    length. 


see  what  manner  of  beast  it  was — and  the 
same  aura  of  hatred  emanated  from  it. 

This  was  only  a  small  specimen  of  the 
longnose  gar,  and  in  later  years  I  met 
its  strapping  big  brothers  and  cousins  in 
more  southern  waters  where  they  grow 
to  their  greatest  size,  and  where  their 
enmity  with  man  reaches  its  climax.  This 
is  especially  true  in  Louisiana  where  some 
of  the  continent's  greatest  sports  fishing 
awaits  discovery  by  outsiders  who  do  not 
have  Louisianans'  reasons  for  hating  the 
gars. 

An  hour's  drive  north  of  New  Orleans 
is  Pass  Manchac  on  the  connecting  water 
between  Lake  Maurepas  and  upper  Lake 
Pontchartrain.  Pass  Manchac  is  notable 
chiefly  as  the  site  of  Middendorf's  little 
sea  food  restaurant,  a  commercial  fish 
house,  and  some  excellent  angling  due  in 
no  small  part  to  the  "chumming"  done 
daily  by  the  fish  house,  which  discards  its 
refuse  in  the  Pass. 

"The  gars  just  lay  here  all  the  time, 
waiting  to  see  what  they  can  get  to  eat," 
Jack  Bates  said  last  winter  as  he  rigged 
up  some  gar  lines  on  the  small  pier  leading 
out  from  the  fish  house.  "In  summertime 
this  is  a  popular  spot,  but  gars  don't  bite 
heavily  in  cold  weather.  Just  like  they  lay 
here,  though,  they'll  lay  alongside  of  a 
trotline  when  they  find  one." 

Some  of  the  disapproval  of  gar  fish 
shown  by  most  natives  of  Louisiana  crept 
into  the  further  discussion:  "And  when 
they  find  a  trotline,  they  won't  move  from 
it.  They  either  steal  the  bait  from  the  hooks, 
or  the  fish  that  are  caught  on  the  hooks. 
That's  bad  enough,  but  if  the  gars  acci- 
(Continued  on  Page  20) 
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NATURE  GIRL 


By  Gwen  Kirtley  Perkins 


announces  an  insufficiency  of  upholstery 
on  my  anatomy.  The  fish  quit  striking  and 
the  mosquitoes  commence.  Soon  my  face 
starts  swelling  until  I  look  like  a  subject 
for  the  next  Dick  Tracy  crime  wave, 
"Mosquito-mauled  Myrtle."  Then  I  began 
to  wonder  what  I  ever  saw  in  fishing  for 
fun.  So 

I  enjoy  a  birdwalk.  I  can  pick  my  own 
pace  and  place  of  observation.  The  beauty 
of  the  woodlands,  the  enchantment  of  a 
flash  of  brilliant  plumage,  the  entrance- 
ment  of  a  momentary  round  from  a  soft- 
voiced  feathered  friend,  all  blend  to  give 
the  naturalist  a  feeling  of  rare  pleasure. 
As  I  walk  along  identifying  the  downy 
woodpecker,  the  indigo  bunting,  or  a 
slate-colored  junco  I  share  this  pleasant 
feeling  .  .  .  until  I  stumble  over  a  log, 
become  attached  to  a  colony  of  seed  ticks, 
barely  miss  stepping  on  a  ground  rattler, 
sit  down  to  catch  my  breath  and  then  dis- 
cover I'm  lost.  At  such  a  time  I  find  it 
lather  difficult  to  speak  a  good  word  for 
birdwatching.  So 

I  do  love  collecting  wildflowers.  This 
hobby  can  be  pursued  at  my  own  leisure 
and  is  the  least  harrowing  and  hazardous 
of  all  my  outdoor  interests.  The  shift  of 
the  seasons  offers  a  continuous  display  of 
choice  specimens  ...  the  fluffy  pink  of 
the  wild  azalea,  the  violets,  the  iris,  and 
the  sunflowers  .  .  .  each  with  its  own  per- 
sonality and  individual  family  characteris- 
tics. I  divulge  in  this  exhilerating  diver- 
sion with  never  ending  enthusiasm  .  .  . 
until  I  sneeze  and  again  I  remember  my 
oft  forgotten  allergy  to  pollen.  Aaaaaaa 
CHOOOOOO!    (Pardon  me.) 

As  I  was  saying.  AaaaaaCHOO!  As  I 
was  saying.  I  ab  a  dature  lover,  bud  the 
bore  I  ged  ouddoors,  the  bore  I  believe 
thad  a  wobads  blace  is  id  the  hobe. 


FEAR  DOVE  EPIDEMIC 
MAY  SWEEP  SOUTH 


1  AM  A  lover  of  Nature.  I  am  fascinated 
by  the  wonder  of  the  wilderness,  the  in- 
finity of  the  firmament,  the  vastness  of 
the  seas.  I  find  an  unceasing  source  of 
interest  and  enjoyment  in  the  flora  and 
fauna.  My  spirit  delights  in  the  white  and 
gray  of  winter,  the  soft-tinted  tones  of 
spring,  the  verdant  green  of  summer,  and 
the  variegated  glory  of  the  fall. 

I  like  to  go  hunting.  With  all  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  true  descendant  of  Nimrod 
I  get  up  and  away  at  an  early  hour.  My 
pulse  reaches  a  peak  of  elation  as  I  brave 
the  crisp,  cold  air  which  resounds  with 
the  excited  barks  of  the  eager  pointers. 
From  the  hills  I  hear  the  morning  covey 
calls.  The  dogs  are  away  and  I  am  after 
them.  It's  great  to  go  hunting  .  .  .  until 
my  shoulder  gets  tired  from  lugging  the 
shotgun,  my  clothes  become  ripped  by 
briars,  a  hideous  weed  is  crawling  up  my 
slacks    in    a    terrifying    manner,    my    feet 


are  tired  and  wet  and  mudcaked  where  I 
underestimated  the  distance  between  creek 
banks.  I  get  a  shot.  I  shoot  too  soon  and 
in  the  wrong  direction.  I  get  bawled  out. 
Suddenly    I    lose    all    my    enthusiasm    for 

hunting.  So 

I'm  crazy  about  fishing.  No  heavy  gun 
to  carry,  no  hard  walking,  just  relax  in 
a  boat  and  drift  along.  As  I  paddle  down- 
stream the  voice  of  the  swamplands  calls 
to  me,  and  the  sun  sparkles  in  scintilating 
ripples  all  over  the  water.  A  fish  strikes; 
he's  hooked;  he  puts  up  a  great  fight; 
he's  splashing  around  in  the  live  box.  I 
feel  so  good  I  almost  break  into  song  .  .  . 
until  that  warm  sunshine  gets  hot.  I  re- 
move my  jacket  only  to  remember  a  sun- 
burned hour  later  that  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  jacket  was  to  ward  off  the 
burn.  My  eyes  hurt  from  the  reflected 
glare  of  the  sun.  The  palms  of  my  hands 
are  blistered  by  the  paddle.   The  boatseat 


Although  there  have  been  no  reports 
of  mourning  dove  fatalities  in  Louisiana 
from  the  efl'ects  of  trichomoniasis,  the  die- 
ofl'  from  this  disease  in  Alabama  may  be 
even  greater  than  that  of  1950  and  it  is 
feared  it  may  spread  to  other  Southern 
states. 

The  cause  of  the  deaths  is  a  parasite 
known  as  "trichomonas  gallinae"  which 
forms  large,  yellowish  swellings  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  bird's  throat,  making 
it  impossible  for  it  to  eat  properly.  The 
results  are  loss  of  weight  and  eventual 
death. 

Sportsmen  and  others  who  are  interested 
can  be  a  great  help  in  the  study  of  this 
mortality.  Dead  or  sickly  doves  should  be 
reported  immediately  to  the  Fish  and  Game 
division  of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  and  freshly  dead  birds  should 
be  wrapped  in  paper,  marked  "perishable" 
and  shipped  at  once  to  the  U.  S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service. 
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BIG  CATS  WALK  AT  NIGHT 


By  John  Blanchard 


B 


IG  CATS  walk  at  night  in  the  jungle- 
studded  growth  of  the  Louisiana  swamp- 
lands. 

Panthers,  once-dreaded  enemy  of  stock- 
men in  the  South  and  Southwestern  states 
and  of  the  deer  population  in  the  Deep 
South  (especially  Louisiana),  are  not  ex- 
tinct. 

From  the  hills  of  South  Arkansas,  down 
along  the  swamps  of  the  Pelican  state  to 
the  end  of  the  timberline,  in  South  Lou- 
isiana, the  tawny  beasts  still  roam,  de- 
stroying pigs,  young  fawns,  and  when  the 
pickings  aren't  too  good — grown  does  and 
antlered  bucks. 

Movements  are  underway  by  state  and 
federal  predator  control  operators  to  rid 
the  swamps  of  the  killer  which  still  takes 
its  toll  of  unprotected  wild  quadrupeds 
and  livestock.  Traps  are  used,  but  the  "big 
cat,"   as   he   is   known   in   these   parts,   is 


too  well-trained  and  instinct-equipped  to 
be  snared  .  .  .  even  by  the  smell  of  fresh 
meat.  Hounds  refuse  to  chase  the  big- 
tracked  panther,  their  bristles  standing  on 
end  at  the  first  scent  of  the  longtailed 
cat-o'-the-woods.  Hounds,  mixed  with  cur, 
preferably  a  strain  of  the  Catahoula  hog 
dog,  will  make  the  green-eyed  cat  cover 
the  swampy  territory,  usually  to  be  lost 
in  the  dense  jungle  growth,  typical  of 
Louisiana   lowlands. 

Old-timers  will  tell  you  that  you  can 
"run  a  panther  up  a  tree  in  a  half-mile 
chase."  Stop  and  ask  them  how  many  they 
ever  ran  up  a  tree!  They'll  change  the 
subject  to  catching  bream,  baiting  minnow 
traps  and  how  plentiful  the  deer  were 
during  the  1927  overflow. 

While  the  "panter  cat"  (colloquialism 
of  southern  negroes)  population  may  not 
equal  that   of  the  'coon,   'possum,  bobcat 


and  mink,  he  is  still  a  menace  to  man  and 
b'east.  His  harm  to  humans  is  almost  nil, 
yet  still  a  legend  in  the  high — and  low- 
lands of  this  state.  You  can  start  a  con- 
versation around  a  camp  fire  right  pronto 
if  you  say  a  "panter  cat"  is  afraid  of  man, 
woman   or  child. 

As  the  legend  goes,  a  "big  cat"  will  walk 
10  miles  to  swipe  a  baby  or  attack  a 
woman.  Only  in  very,  very  rare  instances 
is  this  true  and  no  confirmation  of  the 
tales  has  ever  been  recorded.  However,  a 
bobcat  seriously  injured  a  trapper  in  lower 
Franklin  parish  in  the  early  '20s.  The 
trapper  and  his  pet  bulldog  were  asleep 
at  camp  early  one  morning  and  the  cat 
jumped  the  bulldog,  got  tangled  in  the 
covers  and  ripped  the  trapper  instead  of 
the  dog.    Both  man  and  dog  recovered. 

The  dread  of  the  panther  is  not,  nec- 
essarily, sight,  but  the  sound.  If  you  have 
never  heard  the  wily  animal  scream  (more 
like  the  dying  gasp  of  a  man),  you  have 
"neither  lived  nor  died."  Only  those  who 
have  heard  the  scream  of  a  panther  can 
verify  that  the  hair  on  the  neck  bristles 
like  that  of  an  angry,  scared  dog,  cat  or 
hog.  Some  of  the  longer  hairs  on  the 
cranium  may  be  seen  taking  an  upward 
climb. 

Old-timers,  and  predator  control  men, 
will  tell  all  who  are  interested  that  the 
"big  cat"  digs  a  hole  and  yells  into  its 
depth — presumably  to  cause  its  intended 
victim  to  misjudge  the  distance  of  its 
stalker. 

Louisiana  panthers,  which  leave  tracks 
more  than  three  inches  in  diameter,  are 
tawny  in  color  and  measure  from  six  to 
10  feet  from  tip  to  tip.  Weights  are  re- 
corded at  70  to  180  pounds.  Tails  on  the 
cat-o'-the-woods  grow  to  three  or  four 
feet  in  length.  You  may  squirrel  hunt  and 
deer  hunt  for  years  and  naver  hear  a  blood- 
curdling scream  or  even  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  "panter  cat" — yet,  one  might  see,  or 
hear  the  woods-rocking  yell  of  the  "big  cat" 
on  his  first  outing  in  deer  territory  in  Louis- 
iana. All  those  who  want  water  for  blood 
are  invited,  particularly  during  the  first 
crisp  days  of  autumn. 


The  polar  bear  is  an  exceedingly  strong 
swimmer,  having  been  known  to  cross  a 
straight  40   miles  in  width. 


The  goat-sucker,  or  nightjar,  is  a  bird 
around  which  a  number  of  old  legends 
have  been  woven.  The  ancients  believed 
it  sucked  goats  at  night,  that  the  goats 
immediately  "dried  up"  and  lost  their 
sight. 


In  laying  in  its  winter  supply  of  food, 
the  chipping  squirrel,  or  hackee,  always 
carries  four  nuts  in  the  pouches  of  its  jaws 
on  each  journey  to  its  storehouse. 


The  yak's  white  bushy  tail  is  in  great 
demand  for  various  ornamental  purposes. 
Mounted  in  a  silver  handle  it  is  used  as  a 
fly-flapper  in  India  and  is  called  a  chowrie. 
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OpORTSMEN  in  that  part  of  the  Ouachita 
river  watershed  in  and  around  Columbia, 
La.,  are  confident  that  before  long  they 
will  be  able  to  prove  that  you  CAN  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it  too.  Only  instead  of 
eating   cake    they'll   substitute    game. 

And  it  will  all  be  brought  about,  they  feel 
confident,  by  their  new  12,600-acre  game 
refuge  in  Caldwell  parish,  about  twelve 
miles  above  Columbia.  This  game  preserve, 
now  about  two  years  old,  is  already  the 
pride  and  joy  of  virtually  every  citizen  in 
that  part  of  the  parish,  and  it  is  rapidly  be- 
coming a  most  enduring  and  attractive  topic 
of  conversation  in  all  that  part  of  the  state. 
There's  a  very  definite  reason,  too. 

The  time  was  when  all  the  Ouachita 
watershed  was  literally  alive  with  game. 
Deer,  wild  turkeys,  squirrels,  rabbits,  quail 
and  game  fish  were  there  in  great  abun- 


By   Mel   Washburn 

(Director,  Division  of  Education  and  Pub- 
licity, Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries) 


dance.  But  it  was  the  same  old  story.  Sud- 
denly the  citizens  realized  their  wild  life 
had  virtually  disappeared.  Their  game  was 
gone.  There  were  mighty  few  fish  in  their 
streams.  Predators,  both  animal  and  human, 
were  scouring  their  forests,  their  river  bot- 
toms and  their  fields  for  the  last  survivors. 
Hunters  had  almost  nothing  to  hunt.  Fish- 
ermen were  forced  to  content  themselves 
with  a  few  scrawny  specimens  or  journey 
to  distant  streams.  Worst  of  all,  there  didn't 
seem  to  be  anything  they  could  do  about 
it  except  complain  .  .  .  and  complain  they 
did,  loud  and  long. 


Then  there  came  a  ray  of  hope.  There 
was  talk  of  game  preserves  being  possible 
in  Louisiana.  Unfortunately,  however,  these 
didn't  get  much  beyond  the  talk  stage  until 
Ernest  S.  Clements  became  Commissioner 
of  the  Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fish- 
eries. Commissioner  Clements  at  once  an- 
nounced himself  as  determined  to  restore 
Louisiana  to  its  rightful  status  as  far  as 
fish  and  game  was  concerned,  and  he  began 
putting  into  effect  his  program  of  restock- 
ing Louisiana  with  deer,  wild  turkeys,  quail 
and  squirrels.  He  realized  that  in  order  to 
do  this  sensibly  it  would  be  necessary  to 
establish  game  preserves  in  strategic  points 
throughout  the  state  where  habitat  was 
suitable,  and  the  surrounding  community 
was  agreeable  and  willing  to  cooperate. 

Caldwell   parish   sportsmen   didn't  waste 
time,  but  they  did  run  into  severe  snags. 
(Continued  on  Page  16) 
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-Photos  by  Mel  Washburn 
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One  preserve  site  after  another  was  con- 
sidered. Land  owners  were  suspicious  or 
outright  opposed.  Timber  interests,  cattle 
raisers  and  others  raised  objections  each 
time  a  location  was  mentioned  and  it  began 
to  look  as  if  the  Caldwell  refuge  prospects 
were  as  dark  as  was  the  future  for  their 
game. 

Then  John  McKeithen,  state  representa- 
tive and  prominent  attorney  of  Columbia, 
along  with  J.  C.  Hudson,  W.  D.  McSween 
and  Tommy  McSween,  headed  up  a  civic 
group  of  sportsmen,  and  got  down  to  seri- 
ous planning.  They  laid  their  ideas  before 
Commissioner  Clements,  concessions  were 
made,  assurance  given,  compromises  ef- 
fected, and  before  long  the  12,600-acre 
tract,  about  12  miles  above  Columbia,  was 
made  available  as  a  game  preserve. 

And  what  a  natural,  as  game  preserves 
go,  has  this  one  proved  to  be.  It  is  perfect 
terrain  for  deer  and  wild  turkeys  with 
swamplands  in  the  timber,  ridges  of  higher, 
drier  ground;  an  abundance  of  wild  berries; 
all  kinds  of  oak  masts;  open  areas  where 
seeding  weeds,  brush  and  heavy  grasses 
provide  both  food  and  cover  for  turkeys 
and    quail. 

The  deer  browse  is  as  good  as  can  be 
found  anywhere;  the  timber  and  under- 
growth dense  enough  for  the  whitetail's 
liking;  there  is  a  wealth  of  fresh  water  and 
even  natural  salt  licks. 

In  addition  there  are  eleven  lakes  scat- 
tered throughout  the  refuge  that  are  per- 
fect for  wild  duck  concenti-ations  during 
the  winter  months.  The  great  amount  of 
mast,  the  natural  foods  that  these  lakes 
provide,  and  the  protection  the  birds  find 
in  this  sanctuary  were  responsible,  last  sea- 
son, for  more  wild  ducks,  mostly  mallards, 
than  have  ever  been  seen  in  that  section  of 
the  state  before.  Because  the  preserve  is 
closed  to  all  hunting  is  the  principal  reason, 
of  course,  for  the  heavy  concentration  of 
wild   ducks. 


Stanley   E.    Hornsby,  of   Port  Allen,   La.,  wi 
the   bob-cat   killed   by   his   Walker  hounds 
West  Baton   Rouge  parish,  about  seven  mil 
from    Port  Allen. 
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Welsh  Lively,  who  was  born  and  reared 
within  two  miles  of  the  boundary  of  the 
Caldwell  Parish  Game  Preserve,  has  been 
the  game  warden  in  charge  since  the  pre- 
serve was  established.  He  knows  virtually 
every  foot  of  the  entire  tract,  knows  the 
predator  problems,  and  has  the  almost  com- 
plete cooperation  of  the  countryside  in  en- 
forcing the  preserve  regulations. 

Since  the  preserve  was  established  two 
years  ago  a  total  of  186  wild  turkeys  have 
been  liberated;  73  deer  have  been  stocked, 
and  46  gray  squiri'els  have  been  added  to 
the  squirrel  colonies  that  already  existed. 
This  spring  and  early  summer  broods  of 
young  turkeys  have  been  seen,  and  the 
adult  turkeys  that  have  been  spotted  by 
Warden  Lively,  from  time  to  time,  have 
been  beautiful  specimens.  Fortunately  these 
adult  birds  have  become  so  wild  it  is  vir- 
tually  impossible   to   get   close   to   them. 

There  has  been  little  evidence  of  lost 
game  of  any  kind,  although  Warden  Lively 
contends  that  some  of  the  deer  have  mi- 
grated from  the  refuge  into  adjoining  coun- 
try along  the  Ouachita  and  Boeuf  rivers. 
If  they  have,  they  are  fulfilling  early  the 
real  reason  for  the  game  preserve.  It  has 
long  been  Commissioner  Clements'  conten- 
tion that  when  each  of  the  eleven  game 
refuges  in  the  state  attains  a  game  popula- 
tion of  maximum  capacity  the  game  will 
naturally  spread  into  surrounding  country 
where  terrain  is  suitable,  and  in  doing  so, 
recreate  Louisiana's  wild  game  resources. 
This  is  the  ultimate  goal  of  the  Louisiana 
game  preserve  program  ...  a  self-perpet- 
uating plan  of  restocking. 

You'd  hardly  expect  to  find  covies  of 
big-  healthy  quail  in  a  game  preserve  forest, 
but  there  are  plenty  of  quail  in  the  Cald- 
well refuge.  There  are  open  spots,  nat- 
urally. Ridge  tops  and  cleared  places  left 
in  the  wake  of  the  timber  cutters,  and  in 
these  have  been  created  food  patches  of 
lespedezia,  crimson  reseeding  closer,  wheat 
and  wild  millet.  Here  you'll  find  the  quail, 
great  covies  of  them;  and  here,  too,  you'll 
find    the    wild    turkeys,    especially    in    the 


waiting  for  backwater  to  recede  so  that 
■.ed  with  the  $130,000  Turkey  Creek  Fish 
ist  of  Wisner.  Work  on  the  "fisherman's 
on  the  project  designed  to  preserve  thou- 
vhich  die  each  year  when  the  backwater 
leaving   them   stranded. 


months  when  green  foods  and  berries  are 
scarce.  These  food  patches  are  fenced 
against  roving  cattle  and  hogs,  and  provide 
a  refuge  within  a  refuge  for  the  protected 
game. 

Every  sportsman  in  that  community  will 
quickly  assure  you  that  the  preserve  game 
IS  protected.  Not  only  by  game  wardens 
and  fish  and  game  laws  but  by  the  indi- 
vidual sportsman  and  conservationist.  Each 
has  been  convinced  that  the  only  sure  way 
to  bring  furred  and  feathered  game  back 
to  that  part  of  the  parish  is  through  strict 
adherence  to  game  regulations  and  the 
protection  that  only  the  general  public  can 
really   give. 

So,  you  see,  Caldwell  sportsmen  are 
planning  on  having  their  cake  and  eating 
it  too.  They'll  have  game,  plenty  of  it,  in 
their  game  refuge,  and  as  it  spreads  in 
accordance  with  the  balance  that  Mother 
Nature  demands,  there'll  be  game  outside 
the  preserve  .  .  .  native  game  .  .  .  game 
born  and  reared  within  the  refuge  of  par- 
entage imported  solely  to  restock  and  re- 
store our  once  dissapated  wild  life  heritage. 


A  wild  turkey  has  pink  or  red  legs  and 
the  tips  of  his  tail  feathers  are  chestnut 
brown,  while  the  legs  of  a  domestic  turkey 
are  either  yellow  or  green  with  the  tips  of 
his  tail  feathers  white.  Also,  wattles  of  a 
tame  turkey  are  red,  while  on  a  wild 
turkey  they  are  blue. 

A  pi-ospective  renter  was  looking  at  a 
house  and  noticed  a  number  of  dark  stains 
on  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  one  room. 

"Don't  worry  about  them,"  said  the  real 
estate  agent.  "The  last  man  who  lived 
here  was  a  nut  about  loading  his  own 
cartridges  and  was  always  inventing  some 
kind  of  new  powder." 

"I  see,"  said  the  prospect.  "Those  spots 
are  probably  the  powder?" 

"No,"  replied  the  agent.  "They're  the 
inventer." 
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WASTE  TOXICITY 
STUDY  GOES  ON 


The  Kids  Deserve  The  Best 


By  Ed  Tremewan 


O  TATISTICS  show  that  more  people 
spend  more  time  at  fishing  than  any  other 
recreation.  On  the  average  week  end  there 
are  more  fishermen  pursuing  their  sport 
on  lake  and  stream  than  there  are  specta- 
tors at  baseball  parks  throughout  the  land. 

Winter  and  summer,  spring  and  fall,  at 
all  seasons  and  all  sorts  of  weather,  some- 
one is  going  fishing.  It  is  a  sport  enjoyed 
by  young  and  old  alike.  But  it  is  with  the 
youngsters  that  this  article   is   concerned. 

My  job  is  selling  fishing  tackle.  I  sell  to 
the  beginner,  wrap  it  up  for  the  expert 
and  am  always  willing  to  bend  an  ear  to 
all  the  tales  a  fisherman  can  tell.  I  give 
advice  when  asked  and  almost  always  will 
give  away  my  favorite  fishing  spot.  In 
fact,  I  love  fishermen,  all  except  one  type. 

That's  the  guy  or  gal,  as  the  case  may 
be,  who  comes  up  to  me  and  says,  "I  want 
to  look  at  your  cheapest  rod  and  reel.  It 
doesn't  have  to  be  a  good  one,  it's  just  for 
a  boy." 

Now  don't  get  me  wrong,  I  don't  hate 
this  person  yet  because  of  this  opening 
statement.  It  just  puts  me  on  guard  for 
what  is  to  come.  I  graciously  show  the 
merchandise  of  the  lowest  price  in  a  qual- 
ity that,  in  my  estimation  will  be  a  pretty 
good  rod  or  reel  for  a  boy.  Not  the  best, 
mind  you,  but  assuredly  not  the  worst, 
and  yet  entirely  suitable.  My  customer 
hesitates  and  says,  "It  doesn't  have  to  be 
this  good,  you  see  he's  only  ten  years  old." 

I  like  boys.  I  have  three  of  my  own. 
Much  of  my  spare  time  is  spent  in  Y.M.C.A. 
work  with  other  boys.  Most  of  them  are 
fine,  intelligent,  willing  fellows  with  ability 
to  learn  quickly  and  remember  -what  they 
have  learned.  But  they  have  to  be  shown 
how  and  they  must  have  proper,  efficient 
tools  to  use. 


Consider  the  man  who  owns  a  fine  steel 
casting  rod,  five  and  a  half  foot  length, 
mounted  with  an  expensive  level  wind 
reel  with  anti-backlash  adjustment,  nylon 
gears,  carboloy  bearings  and  what  not.  He 
can  pitch  his  lures  with  unfailing  accuracy 
and  amazing  distances,  almost  at  will.  This 
outfit  is  out  of  the  question  for  his  boy 
to  even  touch.  He  buys  his  boy  a  three 
and  a  half  or  four  foot  klunker  with  no 
more  action  than  a  broomstick  and  fitted 
with  a  reel  that  is  hardly  fit  for  storing 
line — a  reel  generally  with  no  spool  caps, 
no  anti-backlash  adjustment  and  not  much 
of  anything.  This  outfit  he  would  no  more 
think  of  using  himself  than  jumping  off  a 
thirty-foot  bridge. 

There  is  plenty  of  medium  priced  tackle 
and  even  low  priced  tackle  that  any  boy 
would  be  proud  to  own,  and  any  man  be 
able  to  use  with  satisfaction.  If  you  go  into 
a  store  to  shop  for  tackle  for  your  boy  or 
girl  get  the  best  that  you  can  afford  to 
buy  for  them.  Buy  an  outfit  you  yourself 
could  use.  Consider  the  action  of  the  rod 
in  using  either  light  or  heavy  lures,  mount 
a  smooth  running  reel  with  modern  im- 
provements on  it  to  make  casting  easier 
and  more  accurate.  Equip  it  with  a  line 
that  is  well  made  and  that  will  cast  well 
and  not  soak  up  water  like  a  sponge. 

Your  boy  or  girl  will  be  grateful  to  you 
for  something  that  they  will  enjoy  using. 
Kids  appreciate  fine  things  and  show  their 
happiness  in  their  ability  to  do  things  well 
with  good  tools. 

What  better  reward  is  there  than  to 
see  a  boy's  face  light  up  when  given  a 
piece   of   good   fishing   equipment. 

Give  the  kids  a  break,  give  them  good 
tackle. — Pennsylvania  Angler. 


L, 


lOUISIANA'S  fish — and  fishermen — are 
getting  a  better  break  these  days  through 
the  co-operative  efforts  of  three  state 
agencies  and  five  major  oil  refineries. 

Concerted  efforts  have  been  carried  on 
for  the  past  six  years  to  keep  refinery 
wastes  from  polluting  Louisiana's  streams 
and  rivers  and  destroying  both  the  fish 
and  the  marine  life  they  feed  upon. 

Recognizing  that  oil  refining  is  vital 
to  Louisiana  and  the  nation,  but  aware 
also  that  steps  must  be  taken  to  pro- 
tect people  and  wildlife  from  harmful 
the  refining  group 
the  Louisiana  Pe- 
Waste     Control 


industrial  wastes, 
in  1945  formed 
troleum  Refiners 
Counicl. 


Members  of  the  group  today  include  the 
following  refineries:  Esso  Standard  Oil  at 
Baton  Rouge,  Cities  Service  and  Continen- 
tal at  Lake  Charles,  Pan-Am  Southern  at 
Destrahan  and  Shell  at  Norco. 

Co-operating  closely  with  the  industrial 
group  are  Louisiana  State  university,  the 
state  department  of  wildlife  and  fisheries 
and  the  Louisiana  stream  control  commis- 
sion. 

Day-long  meetings  of  council  represen- 
tatives are  held  every  three  months,  rotat- 
ing between  member  refineries  and  the 
State  university,  at  which  methods  to  pre- 
vent pollution,  research  work  in  progress, 
types  of  refinery  discharges,  waste  dis- 
posal practices,  engineei'ing  plans  for  new 
equipment  and  other  subjects  are  dis- 
cussed. 

Representatives  of  the  stream  control 
commission  and  the  wildlife  and  fisheries 
department  are  given  an  opportunity  at 
the  quartex-ly  sessions  to  bring  up  any  un- 
satisfactory conditions  which  might  exist 
in  connection  with  refinery  operations  any- 
where in  Louisiana.  Frank  Coogan,  techni- 
cal advisor  to  the  stream  control  commis- 
sion and  director  of  research  and  statistics, 
department  of  wildlife  and  fisheries,  is  the 
state  official  actively  working  with  the 
refineries. 

A  major  tool  of  the  project  is  re- 
search into  the  effects  of  refinery 
^vastes  upon  native  Louisiana  fishes, 
carried  on  through  two  refinery-spon- 
sored fellowships  in  Louisiana  State 
university's  zoology  department 
headed  by  Dr.  O.  W.  Rosewall.  Cost 
of  the  project  is  prorated  among  the 
five   refineries. 

The  senior  fellowship  is  presently  held 
by  E.  J.  Fairchild  II,  Carlsbad,  N.  M.,  and 
Baton  Rouge,  who  was  appointed  last  June, 
while  the  junior  fellowship  was  awarded 
in  February,  1948,  to  Louis  Freeman  of 
Monroe.  Both  are  veterans  of  World  War 
II. 
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WILDLIFE  FEDERATION  NEWS 


Board  of  Directors  of  the  Bonnet  Carre  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  of  Norco,  La.,  left  to 
right:  C.  V.  Troxler,  chairman,  Duck  section;  B.  S.  Graves,  chairman.  Saltwater 
fishing;  Walt  N.  Day,  secretary;  G.  E.  Cleveland,  treasurer;  D.  A.  Dill,  president; 
C.  D.  Cunningham,  vice-president;  C.  V.  Abadie,  and  F.  V.  Braud,  Chairman  fresh 
water  fishing   section. 


Officers   of  the 
treasurer;     Ray 


Donaldsonville    Sportsmen's    League,    left   to    right:    Richard    Peltii 
Oschwald,    secretary:     "Rudy"     Morris,    vice-president;     and     E. 
Ewen,  president. 


WASHINGTON   PARISH 

In  Bogalusa,  La.  the  Washington  Palish 
Conservation  League  went  on  record  of 
requesting  quail  which  they  will  impartially 
distribute  among  land  owners  who  want 
them.  President  Ned  Haik  is  to  be  con- 
gratalated  for  the  revived  interest  he  and 
fellow  officers  are  creating  in  the  League. 

A  spaghetti  supper  was  enjoyed  by  all 
persons  who  attended  the  last  meeting. 
Commissioner  Ernest  S.  Clements  of  the 
Department  of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries  was 
the  principal  speaker  of  the  evening.  Mr. 
Clements  description  of  the  successful  ef- 
forts to  restock  Louisiana  met  with  enthusi- 
astic response  from  the  whole  audience. 
The  club  meets  regularly  on  the  second 
Tuesday  of  each  month. 

WINN    PARISH 

Ralph  Moseley,  President  of  the  Winn 
Parish  Sportsmen's  Club  has  written  a 
column    'titled    "Outdoor    News"    for    the 


Winn  Parish  Enterprise.  Ralph,  a  sincere 
conservationist  and  informed  outdoorsman 
should  perform  a  great  service  for  the 
sportsmen  of  his  parish.  We  all  hope  it  will 
be   a  regular  feature. 


VERNON   PARISH 

The  Wildlife  League  of  Vernon  Parish 
won  the  Gov.  Davis  Membership  Trophy 
for  the  year  1950  by  increasing  their  mem- 
bership over  100%.  The  officers  for  1951 
are  Van  M.  Lee,  President;  Lewis  Brown, 
Vice-President,  and  Paul  L.  Mitchell,  Sec- 
retary. Lee  states  that  much  of  the  credit 
for  the  club's  increased  membership  be- 
longs to  F.   "Pete"   Hernandez. 


ST.   TAMMANY   PARISH 

The  St.  Tammany  Parish  Wildlife  Club, 
in  Covington,  La.,  organized  just  three 
months  ago,  now  boasts  a  membership  of 
nearly    100.    V.    E.    Smith,    President,    and 


Ken  Kyte,  secretary,  with  the  other  officers 
have  worked  up  a  grand  program.  Topping 
the  list  is  the  construction  of  a  floating 
dock  and  installation  of  a  lepair  service 
for  small  craft,  on  the  Bogue  Falaya  River 
in  the  heart  of  town.  Plans  to  obtain  quail 
for  restocking  the  parish  and  bass  to  re- 
plenish the  streams  is  on  the  agenda  too. 
The  club  and  the  town  is  looking  for  a  man 
to  establish  a  business  on  the  river  to  take 
care  of  boats  and  furnish  live  bait  the  year 
round! 


ST.  LANDRY   PARISH 

The  Opelousas  Wildlife  Association  un- 
der the  most  able  leadership  of  Dr.  Louis 
E.  Stelly,  president,  and  Edward  Burleigh, 
secretary,  is  building  up  its  organization 
with  increased  and  active  membership.  Dr. 
Stelly  believes  the  answer  to  most  prob- 
lems is  membeiship. 


ST.   CHARLES   PARISH 

Chairman  Francis  J.  Braud  of  the  Fresh 
Water  Fishing  Section  of  the  Bonnet  Carre 
Rod  and  Gun  Club,  ably  assisted  by  J.  W. 
Murphy  and  0.  C.  Russell,  have  completed 
arrangements  for  an  "all  summer  long" 
weekly  bass  fishing  contest.  It  is  open  to 
all  members  of  the  General  Club.  The  Norco 
merchants,  26  in  number,  and  four  mer- 
chants of  Good  Hope  have  generously  pro- 
vided the  prizes.  The  Duck  Hunting  sec- 
tion under,  the  chairmanship  of  C.  J.  Trox- 
ler, has  spent  several  weekends  getting  the 
duck  camp  in  shape.  All  is  ready,  waiting 
for  the  blustery  northers  to  drive  the  ducks 
and  poul  d'eau  down.  Patience  men,  they 
have  just  started  north,  for  the  summer. 

The  Des  AUemands  Gun  and  Rod  Club 
has    declared   war.    On    Gars.    Lines,    guns, 


V.   E.   Smith    (left),   president,  and    Ken    Kyte, 

secretary   of  the   St.  Tammany   Wildlife   Club 

of  Covington,   La. 
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nooses  and  other  legal  means  will  be  used 
to  destroy  the  great  predator  of  game  fish. 


RAPIDES   PARISH 

President  Joe  R.  Dellmon,  of  the  Rapides 
Parish  Wildlife  Federation,  announces  that 
the  meetings  of  the  Federation  will  be  held 
alternately  in  Pineville  and  Alexandria,  to 
emphasize  the  parish-wide  nature  of  the 
organization.  Effort  to  salvage  Cedar  Lake 
dam  is  listed  as  one  of  the  main  projects 
for  the  coming  year. 


POINTE   COUPEE   PARISH 

The  Sportsmen's  League  of  this  parish 
met  at  New  Roads,  La.  and  voted  unani- 
mously to  hold  their  Bass  Rodeo  on  Septem- 
ber 15  and  16,  so  as  not  to  conflict  with 
two  other  scheduled  rodeos.  President  Al- 
bert Sikes  and  the  members  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  demonstrating  and  practic- 
ing cooperative  sportsmanship.  J.  J.  Besson. 
President  of  the  Federation,  and  Charles 
Bosch  addressed  the  group. 


JACKSON  PARISH 

The  new  officers  to  serve  for  the  com- 
ing year  are;  A.  N.  West,  President;  Del- 
bert  Clark,  Vice-President;  Fred  Schmidt, 
Secretary;  Alvin  Mannus,  Treasurer.  A 
1951  Fishing  Rodeo  to  begin  May  15,  and 
end  September  15,  has  been  announced. 
Rules  and  regulations  of  the  contest  are 
being  distributed  now. 


JEFF  DAVIS  PARISH 

The  Jeff  Davis  Rod  and  Gun  Club  of 
Jennings,  La.  at  a  recent  meeting  moved 
to  get  permission  from  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment to  construct  necessary  dams  on  Lake 
Misere,  in  order  to  keep  out  the  back 
waters  which  keep  the  lake  muddy.  This 
would  mean  a  dam  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Bell  City  ditch,  and  two  dams  at  the  open- 
ings from  the  old  Intercoastal  Canal.  Be- 
fore these  openings  were  made  in  Lake 
Misere,  the  lake  was  always  clear,  and 
fishing  was  good.  Mr.  C.  E.  Stackhouse 
was  appointed  chairman  of  the  committee 
to  achieve  this  objective.  Congressman 
Henry  Larcade  will  assist  in  this  project. 


BOSSIER  PARISH 

The  Bisteneau  Wildlife  Federation,  Ben- 
ton, La.,  achieved  99 '/f  plus  increase  in 
membership  for  the  year  1950  over  the 
1949  total,  and  was  runnerup  in  the  race 
for  the  Membership  Cup.  Since  the  con- 
vention they  have  achieved  a  membership 
of  438.  Hats  off  to  J.  T.  Coleman,  Presi- 
dent; Leon  Heifner,  Vice-President;  and 
E.  W.  Pickett,  the  hard  working  Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


BATON  ROUGE  PARISH 

Over  1,000  members  of  the  Baton  Rouge 
Sportsmen's  League  and  their  families 
gathered  on  the  "Big  Horseshoe"  which  is 
False  River  in  New  Roads,  La.,  on  April  21 
and  22,  to  compete  in  the  4th  annual  Bass 


J.  T.  Cole 
Wildlife 


nt   of  the    BJstine 
at   Benton,    La. 


Rodeo.  First  place  went  to  "Chubby" 
Vignes  with  a  4-lb-6-oz.  black  bass.  The 
Esnard  trophy,  5  horsepower  motor,  and 
12  foot  aluminum  boat  were  some  of  the 
prizes  he  was  awarded.  The  merchants  of 
Baton  Rouge  and  vicinity  donated  more 
than  $1,300  worth  of  prizes.  The  Junior 
competition  was  won  by  K.  D.  McDuff  with 
a  14-lb.  1-oz.  gaspergoo.  Since  convention 
time  the  League  has  signed  up  over  1,400 
members. 


Pickett,    secretary- 
Bistineau     Wildlife     Federation,     at     Ben- 
ton, La. 

J.  Henry  Clements  was  elected  Vice-Presi- 
dent, and  J.  A.  H.  Slawson  was  re-elected 
Secretary-Treasurer.  At  the  rate  at  which 
the  organization  is  working,  the  member- 
ship record  of  335,  which  was  set  in  1946, 
will  be  broken  easily. 


DESOTO   PARISH 

Charlie  D.  Morton  was  elected  President 
of  the  DeSoto  Parish  Wildlife  Association. 
Morton    replaces    Goodwin    H.    Harris,    Jr. 


CALCASIEU    PARISH 

Earl  Walker  was  re-elected  President  of 
the  Maplewood  Wildlife  Club.  Other  of- 
ficers elected  were  Herbert  Cooke,  Vice- 
President;  Leo  Floyd,  Secretary-Treasurer; 
and  J.  Holland,  Assistant  Secretary-Treas- 
urer. 


A  FEW  TIMELY  WORDS  FROM  THE  PAST 


To  the  Profiteering  proposal  of  the  Pseudo-Patriots,  the  Patriots  for 
revenue  only,  that  protection  of  wildlife  in  war  time  be  relaxed,  the  united 
hosts  of  conservation  reply : 

YOU  SHALL  NOT  PASS 

Let  this  be  the  slogan  of  every  farmer,  of  all  who  dwell  in  the  open,  and  of 
all  who  love  nature  and  who  wish  to  see  our  natural  resources  presei'ved  for 
the  perpetual  use  of  our  people  and  not  be  destroyed  for  all  time  to  gratify 
the  greed  of  the  moment.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  March  15,  1918 


There  is  nothing  new  in  using  national  emergencies  in  attempts  to  break  down  con- 
servation programs  for  the  profit  of  the  few  at  public  expense  as  a  glance  at  the  above 
statement  will   show. 

These  words  were  written  as  a  message  to  the  American  public  by  a  man  who  is 
regarded  as  the  father  of  modern  conservation  from  his  sick  bed  at  Roosevelt  Hos- 
pital during  the  first  World  War.  It  was  read  before  the  annual  dinner  of  the  American 
Game  Protective  Association,  a  predecessor  of  the  Wildlife  Management  Institute,  as  a 
rebuke  to  certain  commercial  dealers  and  hotel  proprietors  who  were  attempting  to 
profiteer  in  the  wildlife  of  the  country  by  having  protective  laws  relaxed  on  the  plea 
that  the  current  food  shortage  justified  this  action. 
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W.  W.   Robertson    (left)    and    Roland  Smith  of 
Oak   Grove,   La.,  with  a  string  of  white  perch 
caught   in   Gassoway   Lake,   near  Lake   Provi- 
dence. 


LOUISIANA  GAR  BIG  GAME  FISH  .  .  . 

(Continued  from.  Page  10) 

dentally  get  hooked  they  can  raise  cain 
with  the  trotlines,  tearing  off  the  snoods, 
straightening  out  the  hooks  if  they're  big 
enough,  and  generally  keeping  other  fish 
off." 

Jack  Bates  is  a  farmer  game  ranger  for 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Wild  Life 
and  Fisheries,  a  resident  of  Ponchatoula, 
and  familiar  with  gars  ever  since  he  can 
remember  anything.  So  is  his  brother, 
Jerry,  over  for  the  day  from  Ponchatoula, 
who  added,  bitterly  enough,  that  he  had 
caught  four  gars  on  his  trotline  in  Lake 
Maurepas  the  day  before,  and  that  there  • 
probably  were  more  on  right  then,  but  it 
was  too  windy  to  go  out  and  see. 

A  trotline,  of  course,  is  a  setline  con- 
taining any  number  of  snoods,  or  dropper 
hooks,  strung  out  across  a  body  of  water, 
usually  by  a  commercial  fisherman.  They 
are  illegal  in  most  states,  but  still  popular 
in  the  South. 

So,  it  was  easy  enough  to  gather,  gar 
fish  are  hated  by  commercial  fishermen, 
especially  since  they  also  tear  into  shreds 
nets  cast  for  other  fish.  Anyone  talking 
to  the  average  commercial  man  in  the 
Deep  South  will  hear  the  gar  reviled  as 
something  little  short  of  the  devil  himself. 
They  credit  the  gar  with  diabolical  cun- 
ning and  willful  malice.- 

Then  there's  the  attitude  of  the  sports 
angler,  the  one  who  would  rather  catch 
some  fish  other  than  gars.  "There  simply 
are  too  many  gars,"  Mel  Washburn  said 
on  the  drive  up  to  Pass  Manchac  from 
New  Orleans.  "They're  death  on  our  black 
bass,  sac-a-lait  (crappie),  bream  and  other 
species." 

As  director  of  the  Louisiana  Depart- 
ment of  Wild  Life  and  Fisheries'  division 


of  education,  Washburn  has  a  triple  in- 
terest in  gars — as  food  fish,  spoi'ts  fish  and 
as  predators.  "Most  sportsmen  hate  them, 
although  a  relative  few  get  a  big  kick  out 
of  sports  fishing  for  them." 

Therefore,  talk  to  the  average  Louisiana 
fisherman,  cane-pole  or  rod-and-reel  va- 
riety, and  he  will  tell  you  gai's  just  ain't 
no  good.  In  the  same  way,  natives  of  the 
north  country  despise  another  noble  fight- 
ing fish,  the  northern  pike,  contemptuous- 
ly calling  it  a  snake.  I  might  add  a  sweep- 
ing personal  idea — that  Louisiana  has  more 
good  fishing  water,  and  more  good  sports 
fishing,  than  any  other  state  I  know  of. 
It  is  little  publicized,  and  the  residents 
don't  even  boast  about  it,  but  just  take  it 
for  granted.  Consequently,  they  probably 
are  justified  in  hating  the  huge  fish  that 
threaten  their  angling  paradise,  and  are 
blind  to  the  sporting  qualifications  of  the 
gars   themselves. 

And,  the  food  qualities  of  gars?  We  dis- 
cussed this  when  we  met  in  Middendorf's 
sea  food  place.  The  crab  gumbo  was  a 
rich  brown  in  which  the  claws  and  shells 
were  a  delicate  touch  of  color.  There  were 
fried  catfish  slices  and  fillets,  shrimp,  fried 
crab,  oysters  and  other  delicacies,  superbly 
done  in  a  country  where  fish  cookery  is 
just  about  tops.  Mel  Washburn  indicated 
the  table  with  a  wave  of  his  hand. 

"We  have  so  much  'good'  sea  food  in 
Louisiana,"     he     said,     "that     very     few 
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Pete  Cale,  of  Simsboro,   La.,  with   his   limit  of 

white  perch  taken   in  Saline  Lake  on  a  "Gold 

Fish"  lure. 


"Gunboat"    Smith,    of    Algiers,    La.,    with    six 

large  sac-a-lait  taken  in  Stanton's  Plantation 

pond. 


people  eat  gar.  I've  tried  at  barbe- 
cues— like  that  one  they  had  last  year  at 
the  International  Garfish  Rodeo  in  Rapides 
Parish  where  they  cooked  600  pounds  of 
it — and  must  confess  that  it's  all  right, 
but  I  have  a  prejudice  against  it.  But  a  lot 
of  people,  inside  and  outside  the  state, 
don't  have  any  prejudice,  and  eat  lots  of 
gar.  One  thing,  it's  cheap.  Down  on  the 
Rockefeller  Wildlife  Preserve  in  Cameron 
Parish  we  gave  a  fellow  named  Alphia 
Bacciapolie  permission  to  seine  gars.  He 
nets  about  2,000  pounds  a  week  and  gets 
9  to  20  cents  a  pound  for  it,  dressed,  in 
New  Orleans,  Opelousas,  Napierville  and 
other  places." 

"There  were  so  many  gars  in  the  17-18 
miles  of  canal  they  dug  down  there,"  Jack 
Bates  commented,  "that  we  knocked  the 
propellers  off  our  boat  on  them.  Remem- 
ber, Mr.  Mel,  how  the  boat  went  bump- 
bump  over  their  backs?" 

Such  is  the  fish  without  honor  in  its 
own  country.  But,  let's  say  you  are  a 
visitor  from  another  state,  interested  only 
in  the  alligator  gar  as  a  sports  fish,  and 
uninfluenced  by  local  bias  against  it,  be- 
cause it  is  no  more  evil  to  you  than  a  mus- 
kellunge,  pike  or  any  other  fish  which 
kills  to  live.  What  fishing  conditions  would 
you  encounter,  and  how  would  you  go 
about  fishing  for  gars? 

"We  make  a  sliding  loop  out  of  leader 
wire,"  said  Jack  Bates  on  the  pier,  pro- 
ceeding to  fashion  one  at  the  end  of  a 
five-foot  piece  of  No.  14  stainless  steel 
wire  which  tests  218  pounds.  "At  the  top 
of  the  loop,  I  bend  in  the  main  wire  to 
make  a  sort  of  V,  and  that  keeps  the  loop 
from  sliding  shut  until  something's  on. 
Some  people  bend  a  hump  in  the  wire  and 
sort  of  hang  the  loop  on  it." 

Bait  is  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the 
wire  noose.  Shad,  mullet,  catfish  entrails 
or    beef    melt    can    be    used.      Although 
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Mr.  and    Mrs.   Dane   Duck,  of  Jonesboro,   La., 

with  a  fine  catch  of  white  perch  taken  in  Old 

River   near  Jena,   La. 


killers,  gars  aren't  averse  to  an  easy  meal. 
A  strong  line  is  fastened  to  the  wire 
leader,  and  used  as  a  hand  line  or  with 
rod  and  reel.  A  big  cork  float,  four  inches 
across,  completes  the  outfit. 

The  wire  noose  is  used  because  even 
shortnose  gars  have  long  snouts,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  enter  the  loops  when  the 
gars  take  the  bait. 

Nothing  exciting  happens  at  first.  The 
cork  bobber  begins  to  move  slowly  on  the 
surface.  "You  can't  tell  at  this  point 
whether  it's  a  big  old  gar,  or  maybe  just 
a  catfish  chewing  around  the  bait,"  Jack 
explained. 

Then  the  moment  comes  to  draw  up 
sharply  on  the  line,  pulling  the  wire  noose 
taut  about  the  teeth  and  upper  jaw  of  the 
fish  if  it's  a  gar.  There  is  a  moment's 
pause  before  a  submarine  hell  breaks 
loose  in  the  depths  and  the  big  cork  float 
dances  wildly  on  and  under  the  water  as 
the  fish  lunges  and  makes  dashes  for  free- 
dom, sometimes  boiling  to  the  surface, 
sometimes  kiting  straight  out  for  other 
places. 

All  the  things  that  make  natives  dis- 
like the  gar  come  to  the  fore  in  its  fight 
for  freedom,  and  they  are  all  the  prime 
qualities  demanded  in  a  sporting  fish. 
There  is  not  a  sports  angler  in  America 
(unless  he  has  preconceived  prejudices 
against  the  gar)  who  would  not  enjoy 
what  happens  on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

Here  is  a  fighter.  All  its  viciousness, 
bulldog  strength  and  hatred  of  man  are 
bound  up  in  a  cylindrical  body  that  lances 
through  the  water.  The  more  it  pulls, 
the  tighter  the  loop  is  drawn  about  its 
upper  jaw,  and  the  more  it  struggles  to 
get  away.  If  a  strong  hand  line  is  used, 
a  moderate-sized  gar  soon  wears  out  even 
its  great  strength,  but  even  a  small  four- 
footer  can   raise  hob  with  a  rod-and-reel 


outfit,  and  many  a  rueful  sports  angler 
has  seen  his  strong  line  snap,  his  rod  crack 
in  two  from  the  mad  lunges  and  runs  of 
a   fair-sized   gar. 

When  subdued  and  brought  over  the 
side  of  pier  or  boat,  a  big  gar  is  a  fear- 
some sight.  The  great  mouth  is  pulled 
wide  open  by  the  wire  noose,  showing  the 
wicked  teeth.  The  feral  hatred  gleams 
in  its  eyes,  the  ponderous  body  thrashes 
about.  Jack  Bates  takes  a  hammer  and 
expertly  crushes  in  its  skull  at  this  point; 
a  gar,  otherwise  armor-plated,  has  an 
Achilles'  heel  in  its  head  (if  this  isn't  an 
anatomical  anomaly)  where  it  can  be 
killed  easily  by  a  blow. 

Some  shoot  the  gar  in  this  weak  spot, 
some  use  a  lead  pipe,  but  never  a  hatchet. 
"Using  a  hatchet's  dangerous,"  Jack  ex- 
plained, "because  it  will  glance  off  and 
possibly  cut  you."  Only  a  lunatic  would 
pull  a  live  gar  into  a  boat  or  completely 
onto  a  dock.  Its  teeth  and  hard-shelled 
body  can  raise  havoc,  and  even  its  over- 
lapping scales  can  pinch  and  cut  human 
flesh  as  they  open  and  close  in  its  turn- 
ings. 

Game  Ranger  Bates  also  rigged  up  line 
with  a  big  8/0  hook  on  the  No.  14  wire 
leader  and  put  a  10-inch  fish  on  it  for 
bait.  "If  he  gets  this  down  his  throat  he's 
usually  a  goner."  And  then  he  showed 
me  a  jug  fioat,  used  sometimes  as  in 
Mississippi  cat  fishing.  The  line  is  fastened 
to  the  jug  or  can,  thrown  overboard  and 
the  fishing  party  (it's  usually  a  party  in 
this  kind  of  angling)  rows  ashore  and 
waits.  Later,  the  men  go  out  to  haul  in 
whatever  gars  they  have  caught. 

Another,  more  sporting  way  of  fishing 
for  them  has  been  devised  and  used  suc- 
cessfully on  occasion  by  Percy  Viosca,  a 
consulting  biologist  of  New  Orleans,  who 
is  one  of  the  few  persons  really  to  make  a 
profit  out  of  gars.  Viosca  puts  a  huge 
treble  burr  hook  on  the  terminal  end  of 
a  wire  leader,  fastens  a  bait  fish  about  a 
foot  above  the  hook  and  trolls  the  rig 
slowly  through  gar  water.  When  the  gar 
hits  the  bait  fish,  Viosca  strikes  hard,  the 
wire  slips  through  the  mouth  of  the  gar 
and  the  bun'  hook  snags  in  the  side  of 
its  jaws. 

Still  another  method  is  described  by 
Dr.  James  Nelson  Gowanloch,  chief  biolo- 
gist of  the  Louisiana  wildlife  department, 
and  another  expert  on  gars.  It's  somewhat 
like  jug  fishing,  except  a  six-foot  willow 
wand  is  used  as  a  float.  This  has  a  baited 
line  on  one  end,  and  a  brightly  painted 
can  on  the  other  end,  which  is  forked. 
When  a  gar  strikes,  the  can  wigwags  a 
signal  to  the  angler,  who  rows  up  quietly, 
slips  a  regular  fishing  line  over  the  forked 
end  of  the  willow  pole,  and  the  battle  is  on. 

And  what  do  the  experts  like  Viosca 
and  Dr.  Gowanloch  think  of  the  gar  as  a 
sporting  fish?  Dr.  Gowanloch  says  he  has 
been  in  on  the  dying  struggles  of  many 
tarpon,  and  that  gar  fishing  provides  many 
equal  thrills.  He  is  equally  emphatic  about 
their  ediblity,  saying  he  so  far  has  found 


no  fish  on  the  continent  any  better  than 
gars  in  texture  and  flavor.  As  for  Viosca, 
he  has  found  the  gar  both  a  game  fish  and 
a   source  of  income. 

Long  ago,  Indians  made  a  few  neck- 
laces from  gar  scales,  also  arrowheads 
for  hunting;  and  southern  farmers  used 
to  nail  the  tough  scales  and  skin  to 
wooden  plow.shares  and  make  them  take 
the  place  of  metal.  But  no  other  com- 
mercial use  existed  for  them  until  Viosca 
started  to  make  jewelry  and  other  objects 
out  of  the  scales.  He  painted  the  hard 
scales  in  some  cases,  or  altered  their  shape 
slightly,  and  created  brooches,  earrings, 
necklaces.  He  has  built  up  a  remarkable 
business  in  the  large  basement  of  his  New 
Orleans  home. 

He  coined  the  name  Gan-Ivory  for  the 
products.  The  name  stems  from  the  fact 
that  gars  are  ganoids — the  term  describes 
the  hard  enameled  scales — fish  distinct 
from  the  teleosts,  which  you  catch  every 
day  when  angling.  Ganoids  have  scales 
shaped  roughly  like  a  cockeyed  diamond 
— rhomboid — and  these  bony  scales  have 
an  outer  layer  of  ganoin,  a  substance 
much  like  the  dentine  in  your  teeth  and 
every  bit  as  hard. 

The  ganoids  (there  are  only  a  few  dis- 
tant relatives  of  the  ganoid  gars  in  this 
country,  such  as  the  Mississippi  paddle- 
fish,  the  innocent  sturgeons,  the  unsavory 
bowfin)  have  some  other  peculiarities  that 
set  them  apart. 

Gars  have  a  swimming  bladder  some- 
what like  a  lung,  enabling  them  to  live  a 
long  time  out  of  water,  or  in  water  low 
in  oxygen  content.  They  have  a  digestive 
system  second  to  none.  Dr.  Gowanloch  re- 
porting a  case  where  a  gar  practically 
completely  digested  a  large  redfish  in  half 
an  hour.  Thus,  they  are  always  hungry. 
A  spiral  valve  in  the  upper  intestine  acts 


Artistic,  eh?  Goggle-eye  perch,  bream  and  one 
bass,  taken  in  Lake  Cacacine  by  Jimmy  Loan, 
Jr.,  Sam  McGeehee  and  Jimmy  Lolan,  Sr.  The 
top  string  was  caught  by  McGeehee,  son-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Lolan,  Sr.;  Jimmy  Junior  took  the 
second  string  and  Mr.  Lolan,  Sr.,  captured 
the   bottom   one. 
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like  a  mincemeat  chopper.  And  there  al- 
ways will  be  little  gars,  since  a  moderate- 
size  female  will  lay  340,000  eggs  in  two 
days,  and  they  say  a  small  truck  could 
be  filled  quickly  with  the  greenish  gar 
eggs  laid  in  a  favorite  spawning  spot.  The 
eggs,  by  the  way,  are  poisonous,  so  there's 
no  hope  of  caviar  coming  from  gars. 

The  longnose  gar  (Lepisosteus  osseus) 
lives  from  Minnesota  south  to  the  Gulf, 
and  well  east  in  the  Great  Lakes  drainage, 
as  well  as  a  scattering  of  other  places.  It 
may  reach  six  feet,  but  a  four-footer  is 
normal  tops.  It  is  not  edible,  and  is  the 
most  worthless   of  the   gars. 

The  shortnose  gar  (Lepisosteus  platos- 
tomus)  shares  much  the  same  range  as 
the  longnose  gar,  is  edible,  grows  to  six 
feet  in  length  and  more  nearly  resembles 
the   alligator  gar. 

The  alligator  gar  (Lepisosteus  spatula) 
is  found  in  Louisiana,  some  other  sections 
of  the  Gulf  Coast,  in  Arkansas  and  Mis- 
sissippi. It  is  the  only  one  which  will 
voluntarily  live  permanently  in  salt  water, 
although  the  other  two  occasionally  de- 
scend into  saline  waters.  As  we  know,  it 
reaches  an  indeterminate  size,  and  is  quite 
edible.  There  is  a  fourth  kind,  the  spotted 
gar,  but  it  is  not  readily  distinguishable 
from  the  shortnose  gar,  and  for  sports 
purposes  we  can  limit  the  gars  to  the  three 
kinds  above. 

All  are  tough  enough  to  survive  under 
adverse  conditions;  their  kind  has  per- 
sisted since  the  Eocene  age  in  the  earth's 
history.  But  their  numbers  will  be  re- 
duced in  the  future.  Viosca's  experiments 
have  shown  that  their  flesh  also  is  useful 
as  cat,  dog  and  chicken  food,  for  feeding- 
hatchery  fish,  and  as  a  fertilizer.  When 
man  discovers  uses  for  a  species,  its  popu- 
lation goes  down. 

Economically,  the  gars  are  the  most 
important  fish  in  Louisiana  today,  but  in 
a  purely  negative  way  due  to  their  de- 
structiveness.  Greatest  hope  for  their  con- 
trol lies  with  sportsmen  and  the  state, 
which  encourages  rodeos  such  as  the  In- 
ternational Garfish  event  mentioned.  Over 
in  Florida,  they  have  gar  gigging  parties 
like  the  one  held  in  1949  by  the  Volusia 
County  Wildlife  Association  neai'  Deland, 
resulting  in  the  destruction  of  more  than 
300. 

Looking  at  it  as  an  outsider,  though, 
and  not  as  one  affected  directly  by  the 
predatory  gar  in  an  economic  sense,  I'd 
say  Louisiana  and  the  other  states  possess- 
ing alligator  gars  have  an  asset  from  a 
sports  angling  viewpoint.  I  don't  know 
any  other  place  to  go  fishing  for  a  fresh- 
water species  that  may  weigh  as  much  as 
twice  the  weight  of  a  200-pound  man. 
One  of  these  days  I'm  going  back,  armed 
with  a  7-foot,  one-piece  strong  tonkin  rod 
that  I  own,  built  for  really  heavy  fishing, 
a  salt-water  reel,  and  200  yards  of  darned 
strong  line. 

Maybe  I'll  catch  me  a  400-pounder. 


WHITE  CRAPPIE  AND  .  .  . 

(Continued  from  Page  5) 
more  fish  you  catch,  the  more  fish  you 
will  catch.  Only  under  certain  circum- 
stances is  fishing  pressure  the  basic  factor 
in  depleting  fish  supply.  Ordinarily,  the 
"limiting  factor"  is  the  food  supply  pres- 
ent in  the  lake.  Since,  just  as  a  given  area 
of  meadow  of  given  grass  luxuriance  is 
capable  of  producing  so  many  pounds  of 
beef,  quite  comparably  the  lake  is  capable 
of  converting  its  plant  and  animal  basic 
food  supplies  into  just  so  many  pounds  of 
fish.  Unless  a  balance  is  maintained  so 
that  the  fish  crop  is  harvested  regularly 
and  the  big  fish  caught,  the  lake  may  be- 
come transformed  into  an  unremunerative 
enterprise  where  a  preponderance  of  un- 
dersized fish  will  compete  for  food,  result- 
ing in  stunted  growth.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  the  Crappies  since,  although  they, 
like  the  Largemouth  Black  Bass  ("Green 
Trout")  and  the  Kentucky  or  Spotted 
Bass,  are  predacious,  they  do  not  feed  to 
the  same  extent  upon  small  fish  as  do  the 
basses.  The  result  is  that  the  larger  Crap- 
pies actually  compete  with  the  younger 
Crappies  for  food.  Fishing  out  the  large 
sized  Crappie  population  simply  clears  the 
way  for  the  growth  of  a  good,  legal  sized 
sportsman  crop. 

A    further   matter   might   here   be   men- 
tioned  which   is   again   a   matter   of   much 


controversy  between  sportsmen  and  com- 
mercial fishermen.  This  is  that  the  taking 
of  coarse  fish,  such  as  Buffalo,  Suckers 
and  Carp,  from  a  fishing  lake  is  an  ex- 
tremely effective  procedure  in  maintain- 
ing a  fish-like  balance  favorable  for  the 
sportsman.  Naturally,  such  a  taking  of  the 
coarse  fish  crop  must  be  done  with  care 
or  under  strict  supervision  so  that  the 
ever  present  possibility  of  the  illegal  sale 
of  game  fish  incidentally  caught  in  such 
seining  operations  be  fully  prevented.  It 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  that 
such  supervised  removal  of  coarse  fish  re- 
sults not  only  in  the  marketing  of  a  valu- 
able harvest  of  fish  that  have  no  interest 
whatever  for  the  sportsman,  but  also  im- 
proves in  a  great,  and  often  critical 
measure,  the  abundance  of  freshwater 
game  species. 

Lou  S.  Caine  concisely  states: 
"Cane-pole  fishing  while  drifting  is  by 
far  the  most  popular,  and  productive, 
method  of  fishing  for  crappies.  The  lighter 
the  pole,  the  more  enjoyable  the  sport, 
and  the  length  should  be  from  8  to  10  feet 
with  line  of  equal  length. 

"Since  the  best  bait  is  small  minnows, 
care  must  be  exercised  in  choosing  the 
proper  hook  because  one  made  of  heavy 
wire  with  a  bend  too  short  would  ob- 
viously    kill     the     minnow     quickly.     The 


A  catch  of  225  spadefish  ranging  up  to  mo 
and  son,  Russell,  and  J.  H.  Pecot,  and  h 
while  fishing  off  the  coast  of  Cameron  pa 
were   four   cobias,    one    weighing    35    pounc 
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;  than  four  pounds  each,  taken  by  Phillip  Uzzo 
i  two  sons,  Dickie  and  Davis,  of  Eunice,  La., 
ish.  Also  taken  but  not  shown  in  the  picture 
,   and   the   other   three   about   15   pounds   each. 


favorite  of  wise  crappie  fishermen  is  a 
No.  3  or  No.  4  Carlisle  which  is  made  of 
fine  wire,  has  a  wide  bend  and  a  very 
sharp  point.  This  makes  a  very  small  hole 
in  the  minnow  and  is  less  apt  to  injure 
it  or  tear  out." 

The  recent  (1951)  excellent  book,  "Iowa 
Fish  and  Fishing,"  by  James  E.  Harlan 
and  Everett  B.  Speaker,  which  is  a  fine 
contribution  to  our  knowledge  of  fresh- 
water fisheries,  includes  one  of  the  best 
available  recent  discussions  of  the  tech- 
niques of  Crappie  fishing  written  by  E. 
T.  Rose. 

Rose  comments  upon  the  fact  that  fisher- 
men in  that  state  seeking  Bullheads  as 
their  quarry  (no  freshwater  sportsman  in 
Louisiana,  by  the  way,  would  probably 
bother  fishing  for  Bullheads)  in  waters 
where  there  were  no  Bullheads  were 
amazed  when  an  experienced  Crappie 
fisherman  proceeded  to  demonstrate  that 
Grapples  were  not  only  abundant  but 
were  capable  of  being  taken  readily  and 
to  the  legal  limit. 

Rose  well  analyzes  the  whole  gamut  of 
Crappie  catching  procedures.    He  states: 

"Concerning  the  time  of  day,  we  must 
consider  the  type  of  fishing  being  done 
before  making  any  generalities  here.  For 
bait  fishing,  I  consider  the  early  morning 
period  from  about  6  a.  m.  up  to  around 
9  a.  m.,  and  the  afternoon  period  from 
about  4  p.  m.  to  6  p.  m.  as  the  best  in  the 
day.  There  are  exceptions  to  these  periods, 
of  course.  For  fly  fishing  the  evening 
period  just  at  dusk  is  by  far  the  best  of 
the  day. 

"We  must  consider  weather  conditions 
in  both  bait  and  fly  fishing.  Don't  try  to 
catch  crappies  along  lee  shores  during  high 
winds.  Fish  along  the  windward  shore  in 
quiet  water.  Wind  is  the  most  important 
weather  factor  to  consider  in  crappie  fish- 
ing. A  little  ripple  on  the  surface  won't 
adversely  affect  your  success,  but  as  a  rule 
the  quieter  the  water,  the  better  for  either 
method  of  fishing." 

Rose  enumerates  the  best  baits: 
"The  most  effective  live  bait  for  Crappie 
is  a  small  minnow  not  over  two  inches  in 
length.  In  still-fishing,  the  minnow  is  at- 
tached to  the  hook  by  running  the  bai-b 
through  the  back  beneath  the  dorsal  (top) 
fin.  Be  careful  not  to  get  the  barb  too 
low  or  you  will  sever  the  backbone  and 
kill  the  minnow.  The  minnow  is  then 
suspended  in  the  water  from  the  bend  of 
the  hook  in  a  lifelike  position.  When  fish- 
ing from  shore,  a  long  cane  pole  is  satis- 
factory to  get  your  bait  out  to  a  desired 
distance,  although  an  inexpensive  casting 
rod  is  preferable.  By  all  means  use  a 
bobber  on  the  line  or  leader  to  regulate 
the  distance  from  the  surface  to  the 
crappies.  When  the  crappies  are  feeding 
actively  on  the  surface  you  can  see  them, 
so  set  your  bobber  about  six  inches  above 
the  hook  and  cast  out  to  them.  Maneuver 
the  bobber  along  very  slowly  toward  shore 


Mr.  and   Mrs.  W.  R.  Jones,  and   E.  W.  Edmonson,  of  Tallulah,   La.,  with   a   catch   of 
46  bass  and  white  perch  taken  in  Gassoway  Lalte. 


and  repeat  as  necessary.  Keep  your  bait 
alive  for  effectiveness.  This  type  of  fish- 
ing is  most  effective  during  the  spring 
period  along  shores  with  overhanging 
boughs  of  trees.  Always  use  a  leader  to 
attach  your  hook  to  the  line.  A  two-pound 
test  leader  is  ample  for  all  crappie  fishing, 
and  the  lighter,  the  less  visible  to  the  fish. 
Quietness  is  mandatory.  You  can't  have 
the  kids  throwing  rocks  in  the  water  or  go 
sloshing  around  yourself. 

"Most  dyed-in-the-wool  crappie  fishermen 
who  use  bait,  fish  from  a  boat.  The  meth- 
ods are  similar  in  that  the  tackle  is  usually 
similar.  If  you  see  a  boat  with  a  lone 
fisherman  in  it  with  a  couple  of  long  cane 
poles  set  at  right  angles  to  the  boat  like 
outriggers  and  he's  paddling  along  about 
25  to  50  yards  out  from  shore,  you  are 
seeing  a  crappie  fisherman  who  knows  what 
he  is  doing.  The  boat  will  slowly  drift 
along  close  to  shores,  around  rocky  areas 
in  front  of  docks  and  overhanging  trees. 
His  bait  will  be  about  two  to  three  feet 
below  the  bobber,  weighted  with  a  split 
shot  or  two.  About  10  feet  of  line  is  used 
from  the  bobber  to  the  pole.  The  rest  of 
the  line  should  be  of  leader  material,  as 
invisible  as  possible.  You  must  be  sure  to 
move  the  boat  very  slowly,  almost  imper- 
ceptibly in  the  likely  areas.  In  still-fishing 
once  you  have  located  a  school  of  crappies, 
you  must  be  very  quiet — talk  if  you  wish, 
but  don't  bang  around  your  boat,  tackle 
box,  feet  or  anchor.  This  is  especially  true 
in  the  shallow  water  fishing.  Often  while 
fishing  for  perch  you  will  encounter  a 
school  of  crappies  in  deep  water — 10  feet 
or  more.  Here  you  can  use  the  same 
methods  as  you  do  for  perch;  they  are 
fished  practically  identically  in  the  deep 
water. 

"Care  must  be  used  in  landing  a  crappie 
once  he  is  hooked.  In  some  regions  they 
are   known   as  'paper-mouths,'   which  is  a 


very  descriptive  term.  Keep  a  tight  line, 
or  he  will  be  off  your  hook  right  now, 
but  don't  'horse'  them  too  much. 

"Trolling  for  crappies  is  fun  and  pro- 
ductive. Use  the  same  tackle  as  before 
but  add  a  small  spinner  and  hook  your 
minnow  barb  in  the  mouth,  out  through 
gills,  bringing  bend  and  shank  through 
gills,  then  run  the  hook  into  the  back  of 
the  minnow  back  of  the  dorsal  fin  so  that 
he  will  travel  along  headfirst.  Troll  slowly 
around  the  shores,  particularly  around 
rocky  areas,  rush  beds,  brush  piles,  ends 
of  docks,  etc.  Troll  just  fast  enough  to 
keep  your  spinner  blade  revolving  or  flash- 
ing. Use  the  bobber  ordinarily  about  four 
feet  ahead  of  the  spinner  for  the  trolling 
method. 

"Fly  fishing  for  crappies  is  easier  and 
requires  less  skill  than  bait  fishing.  When 
the  crappies  move  in  toward  shore  at  dusk 
in  the  spring,  the  wader-clad  anglers  wade 
out  to  about  knee  depth  and  may  take  a 
crappie  almost  every  cast.  A  beginner  can 
.learn  the  rudiments  of  this  type  of  fishing 
in  about  15  minutes,  and  nobody  knows 
all  there  is  to  be  known  about  it. 

"A  pair  of  boots,  or  preferably  waders, 
is  a  must  although  you  can,  of  course,  use 
a  boat — but  you  won't  be  popular  around 
a  bunch  of  fishermen  standing  shoulder  to 
shoulder  in  these  crappie  concentration 
areas.  Almost  any  type  of  fly  rod  will  do, 
but  I  prefer  a  fairly  heavy  bass  action  rod, 
for  often  you  will  lose  fish  with  the  three- 
ounce  rod. 

"A  'bug-taper'  or  'torpedo-head'  type 
line  is  excellent  in  laying  out  a  long  line, 
which  is  sometimes  necessary  to  get  your 
fly  out  to  the  feeding  fish.  I  have  seen 
many  fly-fishermen,  however,  using  a  long 
cane  pole  equipped  with  a  long  leader  and 
catching  just  as  many  crappies  as  the 
boys  with  a  $100  outfit.  The  main  thing 
is  to  get  your  fly  to  the  crappies  and  acti- 
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vate  the  fly  properly  to  simulate  live  bait. 
The  fly  is  usually  attached  to  about  a  six- 
foot  tapered  leader  with  no  weight  at- 
tached to  the  leader  or  line.  Flies  are  tied 
on  about  No.  8  or"  No.  10  in  wet  fly  fish- 
ing. The  wet  fly  simulates  a  minnow  or  an 
emerging-  insect  and  must  be  retrieved 
slowly,  at  best  about  six  inches  to  a  foot 
under  the  surface  of  the  water.  Slow, 
jerky  retrieves  are  most  effective.  I  like 
to  impart  this  jerky  retrieve  with  the  tip 
of  the  rod,  although  most  anglers  jerk 
their  lines  by  hand  through  the  guides. 
The  rod  tip  is  much  more  effective  in  im- 
parting a  lifelike  action  to  the  fly." 

Various  species  of  fish  produce  widely 
different  yet  characteristic  numbers  of 
eggs.  This  productivity  bears  some  rela- 
tionship in  nature  to  the  reproductive 
success  of  the  species.  Reproductive  suc- 
cess in  turn  is  controlled  greatly  by  such 
factors  as  whether  or  not  the  fish  are  "live 
bearing"  (that  is,  retain  their  eggs  within 
the  oviduct  until  the  eggs  hatch  and  the 
young  are,  therefore,  born  alive),  whether 
parental  cfire  is  exercised,  in  the  case  of 
the  Crappie  as  expressed  in  the  building 
and  guarding  of  a  nest  and  the  subsequent 
guarding  for  at  least  a  short  time  of  the 
young  by  the  male,  whether  the  eggs  are 
attached  in  some  manner  that  serves  to 
protect  them  in  considerable  measure  from 
predation  or  whether  the  eggs  are  merely 
cast  out  into  the  open  water,  their  survival 
until  hatching  and  the  survival  of  the 
hatched  young  being  correspondingly  more 
precarious  because  of  exposure  to  greater 
hazards. 

Studies  have  revealed  that  the  White 
Crappie  does  produce  a  large  number  of 
eggs.  A  single  Ohio  specimen  seven-  and 
one-half  inches  long  total  length  contained 
14,750  eggs,  while  forty-two  females,  also 
studied  in  Ohio,  averaged  7,120  eggs  with 
a  range  of  from  2,900  eggs  to  14,750  eggs. 
The  Black  Crappie  exhibited  an  even  wider 
range.  Five  three  year  old  Indiana  females 
averaged  33,712  eggs  with  a  range  of 
26,700  to  41,562  eggs,  while  five  four  year 
old  females,  also  from  Indiana,  averagel 
41,879  eggs  with  a  range  of  30,139  to 
65,520  eggs.  The  highest  egg  numbers 
found  by  researchers  were  exhibited  by 
five  twenty  to  twenty-four  ounce  Minne- 
sota Black  Crappie  which  averaged  137,000 
eggs  with  a  range  of  77,000  to  188,000. 

Contrast  with  these  Crappie  egg  num- 
bers those  of  our  common  Louisiana  Mos- 
quito Fish  or  Top  Minnow  (Gambusia  af- 
finis).  This  species  is  ovoviviparus,  the 
eggs  being  retained  in  the  body  until 
hatched  and  the  young  are  thus  born  alive. 
Hildebrand  found  in  his  studies  that  the 
most  eggs  carried  by  one  female  was  sixty- 
three,  while  the  average  was  forty. 

Contrast  again  with  this  the  egg  num- 
bers of  the  Eel  ,a  species  which  spawns 
at  sea  under  circumstances  of  greatest 
possible  hazard  since  the  hatched  young 
must  find  their  way  from  the  single  Eel 
spawning  ground  in  Bermuda  to  the  waters 


of  the  Unitel  States  and  to  the  waters  as 
far  north  as  Northern  Canada,  where  -the 
females  mature.  A  single  American  Eel 
contained  the  astounding  number  of  10,- 
700,000  eggs. 

Egg  numbers  for  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Sunfish  family  are  of  interest  com- 
paratively to  us.  Bluegill  (Lepomis  ma- 
crochirus)  are  found  to  range  from  8,000 
to  12,000  eggs,  Largemouth  Black  Bass 
produce  2,000  to  7,000  eggs  per  pound  of 
female,  while  the  fry  in  Largemouth  Black 
Bass  nests  averaged  4,375  with  a  range 
of  751  to  11,457. 

Still  other  fish  species  may  be  cited. 
The  Channel  Catfish  showed  8,110  eggs 
for  -a  sixteen  and  one-quarter  inch  fish 
and  34,500  eggs  for  a  twenty-six  inch  fish; 
that  extremely  primitive  fish,  the  Silver 
Lamprey  (Ichthyomyzon  unicuspis)  aver- 
aged 65,000  eggs;  the  American  shad  from 
28,000  to  150,000  per  female;  the  Carp 
from  300,000  to  700,000;  and  the  Atlantic 
Sturgeon  produced  from  500,000  to  two 
and  one-half  million  eggs  per  female. 

It  is,  of  course,  natural  that  the  number 
of  eggs  produced  in  normal  fish  increases 
with  the  size  of  the  female.  Much  work 
has  been  done  on  the  growth  rate  of  Crap- 
pies.  Growth  rate  naturally  depends  upon 
many  variable  factors,  including  as  most 
important,  temperature,  availability  of  food 
and  the  chemical  composition  of  the  water. 
Even  under  precisely  similar  conidtions, 
fishes  of  the  same  species  but  of  different 
strains  may  sharply  differ.  Some  figures 
for  the  Crappies  are,  however,  useful  in 
understanding  the  speed  with  which  the 
population  reaches  legal  size. 

Minus  the  Basses  which,  after  all,  are 
the  most  prized  members  of  the  Centrar- 
chidae,  these  two  Crappies  (alias  White 
Perch  or  Sac-a-lait  and  Calico  Bass)  prob- 
ably contribute  to  more  pleasure  to  fisher- 
men than  any  other  two  freshwater  fish 
in  the  entire  United  States. 


Joe  Graphra,  of  Baton  Rouge,  here  holds  posi- 
tive proof  that  there  are  still  plenty  of  bass 
in  False  River.  Joe  took  13.  nine  of  which  you 
see  pictured  here,  all  ranging  in  size  from 
two-and-a-half -pounds  to  four-and-three- 
quarters-pounds,  all  on  a  "Bunyan  66"  lure, 
while  wading  near  the  Island  Queen.  Joe  says 
most  fishermen  make  the  mistake  of  fishing 
from  a  boat,  and  their  boat  is  right  over 
where  they  ought  to  be  fishing  most  of  the 
time.    Looks    like    he    might   be    right   at   that! 


The  armine,  the  ptarmigan,  the  Arctic 
fox  and  the  polar  hare  change  their  fur 
or  plumage  to  white  in  the  winter  time. 


The  sassafras  tree  bears  leaves  in  three 
different   shapes. 


The  following-  are  growth  rates  for  the  White  Crappie: 


Location 

Reelfoot  Lake,  Ohio_ 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Ohio_ 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Ohio. 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Ohio. 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Ohio- 
Reelfoot  Lake,  Ohio. 


Number  of 

Average 

Average 

Specimens 

Length 

Range 

Weight                  Range 

...      153 

9.4" 

4.5" 

8.5" 

10.5" 

12.5" 

13.5" 

7.7 

"  to  9.9' 

6.4  oz.      5  even  to  9  oz.  even 
.5  oz. 

4.2  oz. 
10.5  oz. 
19  oz.  even 
25  oz.  even 

For  the  Black  Crappie: 


Location 


Number  of  Fish 


Range 


Average  Weight 


Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 
Wisconsin 


530 

9 

even 

to 

9.9" 

7.6 

oz 

83 

5 

even 

to 

5.9" 

1.8 

oz 

401 

6 

even 

to 

6.9" 

2.5 

oz 

427 

7 

even 

to 

7.9" 

3.9 

07. 

428 

8 

even 

to 

8.9" 

5.4 

OZ 

189 

10 

even 

to 

10.9" 

10.4 

oz 

67 

11 

even 

to 

11.9" 

13.2 

oz 

24 

12 

even 

to 

12.9" 

17.2 

oz 

7 

13 

even 

to 

13.9" 

23.4 

07. 

2 

14 

even 

to 

14.9" 

25.3 

OZ 

1 

15 

even 

to 

15.9" 

32.3 

oz 

1 

13 

even 

to 

16.9" 

43.2 

oz. 

24 


WHEN  FISHING  AND  HUNTING  BECAME  BIG  BUSINESS 
DID  WE  GIVE  ALL  WILDLIFE  THE  KISS  OF  DEATH? 


(Editor's  Note:  The  following 
letter  from  WERNER  0.  NAGEL, 
a  member  of  the  Missouri  Conser- 
vation Department  staff,  offers  a 
new  answer  to  the  undoubted  fact 
that  all  wildlife,  both  fish  and 
game,  has  been  on  the  down  grade 
since  it  became  rcognizd  that  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  was  big  business. 
With  his  usual  keen  insight  he 
sets  forth  his  belief  that  the  failure 
to  emphasize  the  esthetic  rather 
than  the  business  value  of  wildlife 
as  a  crop  is  the  basic  reason  for 
most  of  the  present  day  problems 
besetting  wildlife.) 


By  Werner  O.  Nagel 


In  this  whirlpool  that  conservation  has 
becrme,  I  think  I  see  a  chip  floating  on 
the  edge.  Fishing  it  out,  and  starting  it 
down-ctream,  it  looks  like  this: 

When  science  puts  the  cold  mathematical 
finger  on  wildlife,  reducing  it  to  formulae 
and  figures,  rips  away  sentiment  and  sub- 
stitutes facts,  much  of  the  moral  and 
sentimental  protection  wildlife  enjoyed  in 
the  days  of  the  naturelovers  is  gone. 

Now  this  isn't  new,  but  look:  isn't  it  the 
key,  perhaps,  to  the  way  wildlife  is  being 
batted  around  just  like  any  commodity  of 
trade? 

Look  at  the  other  resources:  can  you  put 
the  finger  on  a  single  one  that,  once  its 
economic  value  was  pointed  out,  wasn't 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  exploitation 
and  so  achieved  the  status  of  being  on  the 
way    out? 

Let  me  develop  this — to  stop  here  would 
be  dangerous.  Remember  what  America's 
way  of  doing  business  has  developed  into, 
whereby  the  accepted  ethics  is  to  steer  as 
close  to  the  legal  boundaries  as  possible 
at  all  times,  and  make  forays  across  them 
whenever  a  breach  can  be  found — or  when 
nobody's  looking.  People  don't  see  any- 
thing wrong  in  that,  as  Kefauver  pointed 
out,  saying  that  this  was  the  most  shocking 
thing  about  it,  when  these  ethics  are 
carried  into  politics. 

How  can  they  see  anything  wrong  in  it? 
Haven't  they  been  taught,  in  the  home,  in 
school,  in  history,  and  apprenticeship  that 
business  is  a  dog-eat-dog,  bitter  struggle 
for  advantage  and  survival?  That  real  in- 
tegrity, sentiment,  kindliness,  and  the 
Golden  Rule  arc  things  you  distinctly  re- 
serve for  the  church,  your  family,  and  your 
dog?       BUSINESS   is   different.' 

Well,  when  you  put  wildlife  on  the  basis 
of  business,  and  it  is  accepted  and  treated 


as  such,  I  wonder  if  we  aren't  getting  just 
what  we  asked  for. 

Those  who  bat  it  around  like  any  other 
business  commodity,  crave  and  fight  for 
privilege  and  lion's  shares,  steer  close  to 
and  slip  over  the  legal  boundaries,  are  just 
treating  wildlife  like  they-ve  been  taught 
is  the  way  to  treat  any  commodity  in  any 
business.  Like  Senator  Kefauver,  I  think 
the  shocking  element  is,  they  are  puzzled 
why  anyone  should  think  they  are  treating 
wildlife   wrongly. 

In  the  days  of  the  nature-lovers,  wi'.dlifc 
was  treated  on  the  basis  of  its  sentimental 
values.  We  didn't  know  much  about  wild- 
life then,  but  we  _loved  it.  Whether  we 
hunted  or  fished,  or  just  looked  and 
listened,  wildlife  and  the  outdoors  were 
plainly  something  to  enjoy  and  not  to 
trade. 

Then  we  began  to  develop  the  science 
of  wildlife  management.  We  struck  a 
great,  almost  untouched  lode  of  facts  and 
we  tossed  them  out.  "Get  the  facts  to  the 
public!"  was  our  cry.  We  did.  The 
further  we  dug  into  the  mysteries  of  wild- 
life ,the  more  we  uncovered  irrefutable 
proof  that  wildlife  had  great  economic,  as 
well  as  esthetic  value.  And  we  told  the 
world  about  that,  saying — "This  stuff  is 
worth  money,  boys — this  we  gotta  manage 
like  corn  and  beef;  save  the  breeding  stock 
and  harvest  the  surplus,  because  it'll  die 
anyway  if  we  don't — and  that  surplus  is 
woi'th    big    dough!" 

This  is  very  delicate  ground,  now.  I 
want  to  make  it  very  plain  here,  that  the 
publication    of   facts   on    the    similarity    of 


■'Maybe  we  shouldn't  have  kidded  him 
about  his  weird  homemade  flics." 


wildlife  production  to  cash  crop  produc- 
tion, and  the  great  cash  values  of  the 
crop,  was  in  my  opinion  the  thing  to  do. 
It  was  the  truth,  and  the  public  is  en- 
titled to  know  the  truth. 

But  we  neglected,  even  if  we  did  not 
forget,  a  still  larger  truth:  THE  GREAT- 
EST VALUE  OF  WILDLIFE  IS,  AND 
ALWAYS  WILL  BE,  THE  ESTHETIC 
VALUE.  That  is  the  big  truth  on  which 
we  neglected  to  base  our  smaller  facts; 
the  real  emphasis  that  we  too  often  forgot. 
I  say  we  neglected  this  truth,  because  of 
the  obvious  fact  that  it  has  been  forgotten. 
If  it  had  not  been  forgotten,  wildlife  would 
not  now  be  so  generally  considered  and 
dealt  with  according  to  business-like 
methods. 

And  business-like  treatment  of  wildlife, 
by  its  users,  is  as  out-of-place  as  is  the 
conduct  of  the  home,  the  church,  and  the 
treatment  of  the  dog  on  the  basis  of  busi- 
ness ethics. 

Buiness  is  a  struggle  for  survival  be- 
tween men  and  men — between  equals. 
That  is  the  reason  for  the  kind  of  business 
ethics  we  have,  and  perhaps  it  is  necesary. 
But  the  relationship  of  man  to  wildlife  is 
NOT  one  of  equals;  it  is  between  the  very 
strongest  dominating  species  (man)  and 
the  wild  creatures  utterly  at  his  mercy. 
His  treatment  of  wildlife  must  be  based 
on  noblesse  oblige;  on  consideration,  kind- 
liness, sentiment.  He  will  not  do  this,  if 
we  make  wildlife  in  item  of  business 
economics;  he  will  regard  it  with  the  cold, 
predatory,  struggle-for-survival,  get-mine- 
first,  that  dominates  business  strife. 

There  is  another  delicate  point:  to  have 
sentiment  for  wildlife:  to  own  considera- 
tion for  it  and  even  to  love  the  wild 
creatures,  does  not  mean  "No  Hunting." 
To  me  it  means  simply  sportsmanship; 
recognizing  game  for  what  it  is,  and  values 
for  what  they  are.  Taking  trophies,  moder- 
ately; not  pounds  of  meat  or  heads  of 
game. 

A  farmer  who  plans  to  burn  or  cut  out 
a  draw-full  of  quail  cover  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  production  and  harvest  statistics, 
nor  by  the  facts  that  quail  are  worth  so 
much  as  meat  and  so  much  as  insect-killers. 
The  extra  pounds  of  beef  he  gets  from 
the  extra  grass  so  released  overwhelm 
these  values,  and  that's  a  fact,  too.  But 
there  is  a  larger  truth,  above  the  ring  of 
the  dollar:  the  removal  of  that  cover  means 
the  loss  of  a  number  of  BEAUTIFUL, 
INNOCENT  birds;  it  means  suffering,  and 
hunger  and  death  for  life  that  cannot 
protect  itself.  It  means  the  post  where 
Bob-white  sent  out  his  cheery  whistle  will 
be  empty  of  an  ancient  beauty  and  en- 
joyment. The  farmer  understands  beauty, 
as    he    understands    compassion    and    the 
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Three  state  conservation  agents  and  a  predator  control  supervisor  hold 
a  six-foot  rattlesnake  killed  in  Franklin  parish.  The  dreaded  killer  had 
just  swallowed  a  full-grown  rabbit  when  shot  by  the  agents.  Left  to 
right  are  Woodrow  LaBorde,  state  agent  for  Franklin;  Joe  Miller,  pre- 
dator control  representative;  Home  Hodge,  state  agent  for  Franklin; 
and  Edwin  Jones,  former  predator  control-agent  for  the  department  of 
wild  life  and  fisheries  and  special  agent  in  1950  for  the  Franklin  Wild- 
life chapter. 


ancient  obligation  of  the  stronger  and 
higher  for  the  wealcer  and  lesser;  speak 
to  him  of  these  things,  and  he  will  gladly 
forget  the  few  pounds  of  beef  and  give 
the  quail  his  protection. 

The  hunter,  too,  is  first  of  all  a  business- 
man. Teach  him  wildlife  values  in  terms 
of  production  and  surplusses  and  crops  and 
dollar  values,  and  he  gains  a  new  appre- 
ciation of  wildlife — an  appreciation  that 
leads  him  to  use  business-like  calculations 
in  his  dealings  with  wildlife,  with  all  the 
lawskirting,  competitive  grabbing,  profit- 
wringing,  privilege-seeking  tricks  that  go 
with  this  kind  of  an  appreciation. 

Let  me  emphasize:  I  do  not  believe  we 
were  wrong  in  dealing  out  the  facts;  I  do 
believe  we  err  every  time  we  neglect  to 
couch  these  facts  in  the  larger  truth.  This 
larger  truth  is — wildlife's  chief  value  to 
man  is  the  collection  of  values  grounded 
in  sentiment;  a  collection  of  memories, 
nostalgias,  folklore,  nature-loving,  beauty- 
appreciating,  consideration  of  the  strong 
for  the  weak — untainted  with  a  simdgin 
of  business  ethics  in  our  dealings  with  wild- 
life. Let's  not  ever  forget:  it  was  the 
nature-lovers,  not  the  statisticians,  that 
broke  the  back  of  the  market-hunters.  It 
was  and  is  the  nature-lovers  who  are  fight- 
ing for  the  preservation  of  our  ancient 
heritages — not  the  exploitive  businessmen. 
Can  a  man  be  both?  Sure,  most  people 
are — but  let's  direct  our  appeals  to  the 
ethical  side  of  complex  man,  not  to  his 
cold  business  sense. 

Does  this  make  sense  to  you?  Have  we 
been  neglecting  the  best  source  of  protec- 
tion wildlife  can  have — man's  sentiment 
for  wildlife? 


OUTDOOR  NOTES 

by 
Joe  Austell  Small 


A 


BUCK  DEER  was  trapped  on  the 
Aransas  refuge  by  the  Texas  Game  and 
Fish  Commission  and  transplanted  near 
Sheffield,  in  the  Trans-Pecos  region  of 
Texas.  A  few  weeks  later,  when  this  deer 
showed  up  on  the  Aransas  range  again, 
400  miles  from  his  place  of  release  in  the 
Pecos,  a  number  of  biologists  and  wardens 
nearly  went  crazy! 

Such  occurrences  are  extremely  rare. 
Only  two  (the  other  covering  only  50 
miles)  have  ever  been  recorded  by  the 
Texas  Commission.  For  many  years  now 
all  deer  that  have  been  transplanted  have 
been  thoroughly  identified  by  those  little 
metal  tags  that  stick  in  the  ear. 

It's    the   American    Way 

Soldiers  in  a  large  army  camp  were 
asked  what  they  preferred  in  the  way  of 
recreation.  Seventy-five  per  cent  of  them 
answered  to  the  effect  that:  "Next  to 
going  home  and  seeing  the  family  and 
friends,  I'd  like  to  slip  off  into  the  woods 
or  to  a  quiet  stream  and  do  a  little  hunting 
or  fishing." 

Kids   Answers   to   Nature   Examination 

A  marsupial  is  a  city  government. 
Gars  are   poles  to  hang  the  sails  on   a 
boat. 


Fawn  is  the  eggs  of  a  fish. 

The  skunk  is  a  little  animal  that  hides 
in  holes  and  smells. 

Game  conservation  is  like  canning  fruit 
conserves — only  you  use  wild  animals. 

Bobcats  are  male  wild  cats  and  lynxs  are 
the  females.  A  cross  between  them  is  called 
the  bobolinks. 

A  flicker  is  when  your  eye  winks. 

Terrapins  is  like  delirium  terrapins 
which  men  have  that  drink  too  much. 

Early    Buffalo 

Estimated  to  have  been  represented  at 
the  time  of  its  maximum  abundance  by  no 
less  than  75,000,000  head,  serving  as  food 
for  the  Indians  and  for  the  early  explorers 
and  settlers,  the  buffalo  was  a  mighty 
factor  in  the  settlement  of  the  west. 

One  writer  declared  that  this  animal 
came  near  to  dominating  the  life  and  shap- 
ing the  institutions  of  a  human  race  than 
any  other  animal. 

Kendall,  of  the  ill-fated  Sante  Fe  Ex- 
pedition in  1841,  claimed  to  have  found  an 
old  man  who  saw  between  2,000,000  and 
3,000,000  at  one  time.  The  herd  was 
estimated  to  cover  a  hundred  square  miles. 

As  late  as  1841  Kendall  found  buffaloes 
in  immense  herds  on  Little  River,  near 
Temple,  Texas.  At  that  time  he  was  told 
the  buffalo  was  decreasing.  Kendall  writes: 
"I  have  stood  on  a  high  roll  of  the  prairie, 
with  neither  tree  nor  bush  to  obstruct  the 
vision  in  any  direction,  and  seen  those 
animals  grazing  upon  the  plain  and  dark- 
ening it  at  every  point." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  in 
regard  to  the  buffalo  is  the  rapidity  of  its 
decline.  A  tannery  was  established  at 
Fort  Griffin,  Texas,  in  the  spring  of  1880. 
The  tannery  operated  but  a  single  season, 
and  the  buffalo  was  practically  gone. 

"The  buffalo  had  more  influence  on  man 
than  all  plains  animals  combined,"  Kendall 
wrote.  "It  was  the  life,  food,  raiment  and 
shelter  of  the  Indians.  The  buffalo  and 
the  Plains  Indians  lived  together,  and  to- 
gether they  passed  away.  The  year  1876 
marks  practically  the  end  of  both." 

Sporting   Furniture 

It's  one  of  those  things  that  doesn't  hit 
you  hard  until  you  actually  see  it.  When 
you  do  see  what  can  be  done  to  "sports- 
manize"  furniture,  you'll  be  an  unhappy 
man  until  that  den,  week-.-'nd  cabin,  or 
even  the  living  room  is  decked  out  with 
the  latest  in  sporting  and  western  type 
furniture. 

There  is  a  "Western  Provincial"  line 
that  includes  actual  halves  of  wagon  wheels 
as  suports  for  chair  arms,  etc.  The  back- 
rests are  decorated  with  steer  heads,  sad- 
dles, beautiful  horse  heads,  etc.  Dadgum- 
mit  man,  it  gets  under  your  skin ! 

Everything  i  s  completely  authentic. 
Those  wagon  wheels  are  real,  bud!  And 
there  i;,  a  gunstock  design — actual  gun- 
stocks  used  throughout.  Boat  paddles  are 
coming  up — you  can't  visualize  what  this 
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type  thing  will  do  to  a  sporting  line  of 
furniture  until  you  see  it.  But  you  can 
get  one  dickens  of  a  better  idea  than  I've 
given  you  here  by  writing  for  a  folder  to 
Economy  Furniture  Co.,  Austin  65,  Texas. 
Ask  for  name  of  your  nearest  dealer. 

Wood   Duck   Funny   Duck 

The  wood  duck,  unlike  most  of  the  surface- 
feeding  ducks,  nests  in  holes  of  tree  trunks 
like  the  woodpecker.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  oftentimes  takes  over  an  old  nest  of  a 
woodpecker  where  the  hole  is  large  enough. 
Being  nearly  the  size  of  the  pileated  wood- 
pecker, it  fits  nicely  into  an  abandoned 
woodpecker  hole. 

When  the  little  ducklings  hatch,  they 
can  literally  climb  out  of  the  nest.  Some 
people  believe  the  gaudy  little  duckling 
are  taken  to  the  ground  by  the  mother, 
while  held  with  her  bill.  Recently,  through 
accurate  observations,  the  real  truth  has 
been  found.  Young  wood  ducks  are  pro- 
vided with  exceedingly  sharp  pin-pointed 
hooked  claws  and  with  hooked  nails  at  the 
ends  of  their  bills. 

So  expert  are  they  that  in  many  cases, 
when  confined  in  a  box  or  keg,  they  have 
been  known  to  climb  out,  going  up  the 
perpendicular  sides  like  flys  walking  an  a 
wall.  The  ducklings  climb  up  the  inside 
of  the  tree,  then  jump  from  the  hole  to 
the  ground.  No  harmful  effects  are  ex- 
perienced. Witnesses  to  the  exodus  of  a 
brood  of  wood  ducks  hatched  in  a  box  saw 
the  ducklings  bounce  as  they  landed  on  the 
sidewalks!  No  harm  arose  from  their  land- 
ings. 


BUGS  AID  REFINERIES 


A 


COLONY  of  "educated  bugs"  at  Loui- 
siana State  University  is  hard  at  work 
testing  refinery  wastes  and  preventing 
stream  pollution. 

Not  really  bugs  but  a  common  crusta- 
cean called  Daphnia  Magnus,  these  tiny 
creatures  are  more  sensitive  than  fish  to 
poisonous  concentrations  of  chemicals  in 
wastes  which  Louisiana  refineries  dump 
into  streams. 

This  form  of  stream  life,  which  re- 
sembles a  small  crawfish,  is  the  basis  of  a 
new  approach  to  the  problem  of  evaluating 
the  toxicity  of  refinery  effluents.  This  is 
one  of  the  cooperative  research  projects 
sponsored  by  the  Louisiana  Petroleum 
Refiners'  Waste  Control  Council  and  the 
State  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fish- 
eries. 

The  daphnia  provide  numerous  advan- 
tages over  fish  for  continuous  studies  of 
this  type.  Ranging  in  length  from  1  to  5 
millimeters,  they  are  visible  to  the  naked 
eye  and  will  photograph  easily.  The  uni- 
versity laboratory  maintains  a  pure  strain 
by  careful  culture.  An  abundant  supply 
is  guaranteed  by  the  fact  that  the  daphnia 
reproduce  20  young  every  3  days. 

Groups  of  specimens  are  exposed  to 
varying  concentrations  of  the  chemicals 
found  in  refinery  wastes,  and  the  results 
show  the  tolerances  of  stream  life  for 
these  forms  of  pollution. 
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University  officials  believe  that  the  re- 
sults of  this  study  will  provide  a  correla- 
tion between  the  tolerances  of  daphnia  and 
bluegill  and  other  fish,  which  have  been 
similarly  tested.  Establishment  of  such 
correlations  will  allow  standards  to  be  set 
on  the  basis  of  daphnia,  which  will  gi-eatly 
expedite  future  test  work. 

The  small  crustaceans  themselves  repre- 
sent a  sound  basis  for  such  studies,  as  they 
constitute  a  main  source  of  fish  food.  The 
basic  research  at  L.S.U.  is  being  supple- 
mented by  additional  studies  at  aquariums 
established  at  some  of  the  refineries. 

Model  project.  —  The  pollution-control 
work  of  the  Louisiana  refiners  and  the 
fisheries  department  is  considered  a  model 
of  industry-government  cooperation.  Now 
in  its  sixth  year,  it  provides  an  open  forum 
for  comparing  data  and  techniques,  as  well 
as  supporting  research  projects. 

Creation  of  the  council  was  sponsored 
by  the  Stream  Control  Commission  of  the 
state,  and  its  membership  now  represents 
95  per  cent  of  the  refining  capacity  of 
Louisiana.  The  council  meets  quarterly, 
and  representatives  of  the  fisheries  de- 
partment and  L.S.U.  take  an  active  part 
in  the  meetings. 

Day-long  meetings  are  held  in  rotation 
at  refineries  of  the  member  companies,  and 
at  L.S.U.  Morning  sessions  are  devoted  to 
papers,  prepared  by  engineers  of  the  host 
refinery,  on  separator-system  design  and 
other  pollution  preventive  facilities,  lab- 
oratory work  being  conducted  on  the  prob- 
lem, characteristics  of  the  various  streams 
leaving  the  refinery,  and  engineering  plans 
for  new  equipment  and  methods  designed 
to  improve  pollution  control.  Important 
papers  presented  elsewhere  on  waste  dis- 
posal are  often  read  or  reviewed.  Discus- 
sions following  these  presentations  com- 
prise a  refiners'  forum  on  the  subject. 

Frank  Coogan,  the  director  of  the  sta- 
tistcal  and  research  department  of  the 
State  Department  of  Wildlife  and  Fisheries 
makes  a  report  covering  any  conditions  in 
the  state  which  are  unsatisfactory,  and 
further  discusses  any  solutions  to  pollution 
problems  which  might  aid  refiners.  Since 
he  is  responsible  by  law  for  determining 
what  conditions  in  the  state  constitute 
pollution,  his  participation  serves  to  keep 
refiners  fully  informed  on  the  standards 
required  by  federal  and  state  law.  At  the 
same  time  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the 
work  being  done  in  the  industry,  which 
permits  him  better  to  evaluate  and  answer 
any  outside  complaints  charging  industrial 
stream  pollution. 

Research  work  is  being  conducted  by 
two  group-sponsored  fellowships  at  L.S.U. 
Progress  reports  on  these  studies  are  pre- 
sented   at    each    meeting. 
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Dump    Polluters    Into   The    Stream    With    Their    Filth! 


